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“Kid Bad” 

Has a Line 
for You: 

Kill! 

The rock star from the foothills 
had love, money and talent. 
Drugs took it all. 

Save Tucson 
for the Horse 

The Sunbelt is setting on our 
riding trails and the ghosts of 
the West. 

McGlaughlin 
Takes 
a Plane 

He took the Tucson Symphony 
to new heights. Now it's his turn. 


□ Father Fowler 

He's taking a boat. But he 
leaves a legacy in Tucson, too. 

□ Drop Your Javelina! 

The day they busted Byrd 
Baylor's son for saving a baby. 

□ My Suburbia 

A photographer looks at the 
things she loves most—home 
and family. 








































American Color. 
When you can’t 
afford the latest 
show on earth. 

On B> deadlin©? cJostsr r©- 
minder. Am©rican Color is 
usod to bright lights and 
pr©ssur©. 

You s©©, color s©parating 
is our only husin©ss. So 
w© don’t tr©at it as a sid© 
show. 

W©’11 giv© you ©xp©ri©nc©d 
hands/©y©s that und©r- 
stand th© fin© lin© h©- 
tw©©n r©d and r©ady, hlu© 
and blown. 

And ©quipmont that’s 
strictly statc-of-thc-art. 
From laser scanners to 
color pagination systems. 

That’s why so many of 
th© nation’s leading mag¬ 
azines, ad agencies and 
printers entrust their 
most important work to 
us. 


Next time you’re all alone 
in the center ring, call up 
the best show in town. 

American Color. 


Sales and production office; Tucson, Arizona 
(602) 623-6963, Walt Colditz or Gary Dudash 


















Before self-serve, we trusted our car to the man who wore the star. 
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lit; PRE^ti Loaf 


A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

The French Loaf , we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

Our continental cuisine loses nothing in translation. 


SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE •TUCSON • 577-2103 
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One thing my momma alvv^ays told me was to never put anything in my 
body but wholesome green things— well, once in awhile she allowed I could 
slurp some beer. So meet Billy S. (page 24), living proof that mammals could 
learn a lot from iguanas. This local boy started out as a gifted musician from 
a good foothills home—where his parents gave him plenty of love and good 
advice, too—but he wound up a junkie in New York’s back alleys and Tucson's 
dark corners. If you think drugs are fun—and if you do, you re probably dumb 
enough to think lizard skin boots are a hoot—read this tale by Laura 
Greenberg. 

I'd like to put in a good word for all the non-humans: save our washes. 
Save them for the birds, horses, snakes, coyotes, dogs, cats and lonely 
iguanas wanting to take a stroll under the mesquite. Susan Day takes us on a 
ride across town (page 32) and makes it clear that if this burg wants to keep 
the horse, it had better get on the stick about protecting its washes. As an 
immigrant here (well, who isn't?). I've got a certain soft spot in my cold 
heart for other immigrants. Bob Kahn (page 47 ) visits Central American 
refugees in Tucson and across the United States, and he finds life isn’t so hot 
for them in El Norte, either. And he gives us something to think about, here 
in Sanctuary City. 

After this month, Tucson is going to be a little poorer. Two of our more 
visible humans—symphony conductor Bill McGlaughlin and Father John C. 
Fowler of St. Michael and All Angels—are leaving town. James Reel gives us 
the overview (page 42) on the progress made by the orchestra under 
McGlaughlin, as he flies away again for more music in Kansas City. Robert 
Herhold talks to his friend "Clint" (Page 19) about Fowler's thirty-four 
years of fighting for the dignity of life and his deep love of the church. And 
for all you cocky homo sapiens out there who think you know it all, dip into 
Alan I larrington s account of the day in 1949 when Jack Kerouac came to 
Tucson and met Juan Xavier, a local man of power. Byrd Bavlor tells us about 
a recent bust when the authorities went hog wild; Nils Nelson, a Tucson boy 
gone California, places a call to the king of golf (reptiles have a hard time 
believing that humans have a sense of humor, but when we see grown men 
standing in pastures chasing itty-bitty white balls...); Jim Griffith tells how 
the various ethnic groups of this town step out; my faithful employee, the 
editor, wanders about town. And much more. 

Iggy Lizardo 
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LETTERS 


Rudy and The Forces of Hegemony 

The hegemonic forces want everybody in the minorities to behave in the 
manner of colonized people. When somebody doesn't do that, as is the case of 
Rudy Bejarano, these forces strike back. 

Dr. Armando Miguelez 

The time for publishing allegations of alleged activity is most often 
appropriate after formal and complete (names, dates) charges of immoral or 
illegal activity are made. Published before then, these allegations can range 
from extremely accurate to mere gossip—or rumor. 

Dolores Rivas Bahti 


New Wave of Treatment Junkies 

Laura Greenberg's article saw right to the heart of the co-dependency 
hype, but didn't blow the whistle very loudly. She told us about two of the 
three parts of co-dependency. Part 1; A lot of us can develop unhealthy love 
affairs with damn near anything—the kind that limit our growth and 
freedom. Part 2: Co-dependency is a marketing gimmick for rehabilitation 
centers that want more warm bodies and third-party payments. 

Part 3: Call it meta-dependence, the dependency that most of us share 
(probably about 96 percent), is pathological consumerism. And now co¬ 
dependency is being packaged by the same market forces that taught us to 
find a symbol of success and self-assurance in the slow, graceful arc of smoke 
rising from the cinder cone of burning tobacco. 

Freud once assured us that heroin would cure cocaine addiction. The 
rehabilitation business now tells society that buying co-dependency 
treatment will lead to recovery from the basic loneliness of a dispersed 
community of people screaming on toward more progress. 1 hope they're right 
but I don't think so. Therapy addicts already litter the offices of 
psychologists. The market forces will need to begin conjuring up ways to 
package a fix for the newest wave of treatment junkies. 

Incidentally, the University of Arizona, from the early '70s until 1984, 
offered a fifty-unit Master of Science degree in Addictions. The 
administrative bulldozer plowed it under just as it was beginning to 
flower—progress, you know. 1 was a professor in that program from 1978 until 

the end. 

Sincerely, 

Paul Marques 

Abbey is the Nerdiest 

Re: Leave Those Gates Open 

I have met some "nerds" in my time, but Edward Abbey has to be the 
"nerdiest." 

If I caught him leaving my gates open. I'm afraid I would be forced to put 
enough buckshot in his butt to balance his top-heavy head. 

The rancher pays good rent for "our" property and deserves "our respect 
for his husbandry of same. He probably takes far better care of it than Abbey 
would ever dream of doing. Sounds like a city boy to me. 

J.R. Todd 


Please remember, Mr. Abbey, we ranchers provide the wildlife with 
water, salt, minerals, feed in dry years, and protection from the public who 
"own the land" (poachers and other destructive members of the public). If we 
didn't provide these services out of our budgets, would you and "your" land 
owners? 

It would be interesting to know what experience you had that has made 
you hate us. 

Wendy Glenn, Douglas 



Laurie Sameth and Nancy Pitt 


How About a Sort of Contest? 

My friend Laurie Sameth and I read the phone book. Not together and 
not every day. Just sometimes when we're looking up a number, our eyes are 
seduced by interesting names. 

One day while discussing our habit we found we had both come across 
the same bizarre street name—Superchicken Drive. Since we are both 
seekers after truth, adventure and fun, we had to see what awaited us at 
Superchicken. 

We found it. A one-block street near Tanque Verde Bridge. Not much 
there but a nice view of the Catalinas. Laurie's husband documented the 
occasion with his Nikon. 

Now comes the idea. How about a sort of contest? People could send in 
their candidates for Tucson's weirdest street name with a photo of 
themselves on said street. The winner would get his or her picture published. 

Nancy Pitt 

Editor's note: Sure. 

Finally, One for the Rest of Us 

Your writing skills were not exaggerated in the media coverage anticipating 
your magazine. And your editorial choices—finally a local periodical for 
the rest of us! 

Tucson has been my home for most of the last twenty-six years. I've been 
a rock crusher, a disc jockey, a bartender, a general aviation lineboy and was 
an artists' model for ten years. I just wanted you to know I didn't learn about 
life on campus, though 1 did my time there, too. 

Bravo! on your magazine. You illuminate the side of Tucson and its 
attendant stomping grounds that we oldtimers call home. 

Sincerely, 

Susan de Jerez 


We like to hear from you, but please keep it short. We reserve the right to edit 
letters, which must be signed. Also include a return address and phone number 
(which we won't publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 1137 N. 7th Avenue. 
Tucson, AZ 85705. 
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A Mean Tradition 

tnu/I<^^ 3*'tic)e by Mr. Brown, defending and rationalizing the cruelty 
towa d animals that is perpetrated by cowboys in the name of 

common amazing. Animal cruelty is not sport, but i 

EvervTh N? n " Criminally insane, 

and regardine^it rown writes about the animals enjoying the treatment 

maetensible and to perpetuate a mean tradition. 


Sincerely Yours, 
G. J. DiNardo 


actually no way (in print) for me to express my anger and disgust at the 
revelation that these very macho and chauvinistic attitudes are still so 
"'alive and well" here in Tucson. 

There will be very little progress for anyone on this planet (much less 
Tucson or Mexico) until it is understood that we all are one and some don't 
exist for the use and pleasure of others. 

Sincerely, 

Jean McBrian 


A Reminder that Tucson Still Lives 


Sock It to 'Em 

finally come forwa^Tan^done^ ‘ 

at several charity events over^hTyears"'"'^"'’' ‘ 

being a '^‘‘hout even 

to see anXTr ww' ‘^e U of A. It was nice 

VO^Lver hZ t 1 "^y because 

vears coaching staffs have thought of Ooh-Aah over the 

CnarB HI ^ cl° ^e has ever received a varsity letter. Thanks 

Coach Olson. Sock it to ’em, City Magazine. 


Michael David Janis 


Nogales Story Brought Anger, Disgust 

Re: the article about the dual exploitation in Nogales, Sonora. 

The financial situation is bad enough; the old-fashioned, exploitive, 
macho attitudes expressed by Montgomery are deplorable (at least). There is 


Among the nation's 
finest ..." 



Yes Green Fields is proud to have been accorded 
'Exemplary Status' by the U.S. Department of Education, 
one of sixty-five private high schools in the nation to be 
so commended. A college preparatory school m an 
informal ranch-style setting. Green Reids provides 
disciplined, traditional instruction in a supportive 
environment where individual attention and small class 
size enable each student to achieve according to the best 
of his or her potential. 

Evidence of our success is offered by our successful 
college placement program, and by our national an^d 

zTr.S5S2Sr~sx*- 

D^nting^In addition to its strong 

Ec=trJs»-‘^" 


study program. The completion by next fall of our 
new gymnasium will extend opportunities in athletics 
as well. 

Strongly committed to maintaining an ethnically and 
economically diverse student body. Green Reids boasts 
an exceptional financial assistance program, making aid 
available to more than one-third of the student body. 
Green Reids has many reasons to be proud—proud of 
our tradition of excellence, proud of our many national 
awards, and proud of our continuing commitment to 
high quality educational opportunities for Tucson. 

Grades 4-12 

COEDUCATIONAL. COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Mr. Phineas Anderson, Headmaster 

297-2288 

6000 N. Camino Del Terra 

Green Fields 

Country Day School 


Well, it has been quite an exercise, my Tucson love-hate relationship: up 
and down...up and down I go. For the most part it's easy to identify those 
objects which inspire contempt; the love side is more subtle (as it usually is). 
I'm happy to say, though, it was decidedly "love at first sight" with City 
Magazine —or "love at first bite" from that great sarcastic piece on selling 
Phoenix to the Dakotas. 

Every time my latent cynicism creeps out to oppress my practiced 
optimism. City Magazine is there to remind me that Tucson still lives; that 
where there are clear and sensitive minds, there is hope. 

Thanks, and don't go away. 

Paul Hirt 

Magazine Captures “My City” 

As a native, my love affair with Tucson goes back forty years. Your 
magazine has captured "my city" just the way I see it—thanks! Also, thank 
you for including the Blue Willow Restaurant in your Feb. food reviews. We 
will celebrate our 9th year this summer and really try to be the best we can 
for a lot of great Tucsonans. Here is my subscription to help keep up the good 
news. 

Sincerely, 

Janet Ramey Seidler 
Owner, Blue Willow 


Save the Park 

Enjoy my subscription and obtain so much from all the 
articles—especially the enlightening article on Catalina State Park. I 
would certainly hate to see such a lovely place be taken over by developers. 

Would appreciate knowing how to obtain the January issue. One of our 
visitors kept it, and 1 am saving all my issues. 

Keep up the good work. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Mrs. Paul R. Harding 

Not Too Shabby 

I have been delighted with all four issues of C/fy Magazine and found 
something (actually more than one something) in every issue to go tell my 
friends about. In the last one, Byrd Baylors "Turquoise Power" is simply 
superb (and the rest of you guys ain't too shabby). 

Continued success, 

W. David Laird 
University of Arizona Library 

Whoops! 

Our sun-drugged editor forgot to note that "Frog Mountain Blues" in the 
April 1987 issue was an excerpt from Frog Mountain Blues by Charles Bowden 
with photographs by Jack Dykinga, University of Arizona Press, copyright 
1987 by the Board of Regents. It's hard to get good help. 

iggy Lizardo 
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Let’s meet in City Magazine. 

Subscribe now—don't miss a single issue. 

Only $ 15 for a full year (12 issues in all). 

That's over 35% off the single-copy price! 


City Magazine Guarantee 

If you don't find City Magazine to be the best source for discovering Tucson, just let 
us know. We'll refund the unused portion of your subscription—no questions asked. 
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We already know 
each other...we just 
haven't met yet. 


It happens all the time here, you strike up a conversation and discover 
mutual friends. Instant amigos. Now meet City Magazine, the place to 
discover and explore common bonds. We bring together friends and foes, 
writers and readers, superb photography, the varied events that enrich 
our lives. City Magazine, written by people who live here for people 

who live here. 












WHERE TO 


HOWL_ 



Performance Art 
May 8 

The Central Arts Collective will kick off the 
first occasional month-o-fun. At 8 p.m. 
each Friday and Saturday during May, there 
will be “a bevy, yes, a plethora of 
performance artists, musicians and video 
artists doing what they do best; wreaking 
havoc on society’s standards and 
absolutes." Music will range from 
improvisational chamber to mainstream 
folk and rock to experimental electronic. 
Video art knows no boundaries. Perhaps 
that could be a problem. But if you're 
looking to venture into “the weird,” this is 
the place. Further info, 623-5883. 

Serbian Cabaret 
May 9 

The Arizona Historical Society and the 
Serbian-American Club are hosting the 
third annual Serbian Cabaret—featuring a 
native dinner of stuffed cabbage rolls, spit- 
roasted chicken, their kind of potato salad 
and slatkisha (Serbian for dessert); live 
music and dancing. In addition, the 
Phoenix band Jedinstvo will perform 
authentic folk music specializing in the 
sounds of a mandolin-like instrument 
called a “tambura." The “kolo,” a Serbian 
circle dance, will be demonstrated. 949 E. 
2nd St. Ticket info, call 628-5774. 

Smooth Ride 
May 9,10 

The Peruvian Paso Horse Show regional 
championships feature these beautiful 
beasts—known for their gentle 
dispositions and gait—at the Pima County 
Fairgrounds. See riders hold full 
champagne glasses while guiding their 
steeds. First exported from Peru 25 years 
ago, the U.S. now has half the population 
Don'tmiss. Sat. at8a.m.andSun at 9 
a.m. Info, 743-0545. 


McTeggart Irish Dancers 
May 9,10 

The Feile Tucson Committee is holding its 
third annual Irish Festival, with dancing 
competitors from schools throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Three adjudicators from 
Ireland—certified by the Irish Dancing 
Commission of Dublin—will be on hand for 
the final judgment. The award schedule 


"Pepper" will provide music for this year's Centurian B^sh. 


includes over 500 medals and 50 trophies 
Adm. charge is tax deductible. Rincon 
Country West, 4555 S. Mission Rd. 

Mother's Day Concert 
May 10 

Celebrate her special status with the 
Tucson Boys Chorus big concert at TCC 

Music Hall at 3 p.m. and 7;30 p.m This is 
downright inspirational—besides it will 
eridear you to that important lady. Mothers- 
$ 1 . General admission $ 5 , reserved $7 50 
students and seniors $ 4 , children 12 and ’ 
under$ 3 . Info, 296 - 6277 . 


Under the Stars 
May 10 ,17, 24, 31 

todflnTrnSl “ '’""9 

iriencis and coolers, spread out and dream 


Peking Acrobats 
May 13 

in 

fSS gym 

h/pL ^ 9ive most of us f 
backaches. This is the only appea 
Peking Acrobats are making in Ar 
„ take the ride to Phi 

^ Republic. 8 p.m. a 
ymphony Hall. Tickets available 
Hillards. Further info, 341-4110. 

Arizona Beef Cook-Off 
May 16 

Six finalists will compete for prize 
Off enter in the National Be. 
Sph '^eho, in Septer 

hPPfMlp^ P''®Pere a favorite 

pa^I nT evaluated c 

ease of preparation and practicalit 
originality and appearance This is 
Amenca Hew at OW Tucson, into 




MAY'S 

CHOICE 


Centurian Bash 
May 16 

If the parties you've been attending lately 
leave you wanting, try this one on for size. 
More than four thousand upwardly mobile 
folks will gather at the the annual Centurian 
fund-raiser (all monies to St. Mary's 
hospice). A few years ago, it was held in 
Reid Park and guests came dressed as 
their favorite animal. This year, they're 
meeting at the Pima County Fairgrounds, 
and the costumes promise to bring out the 
best in a good guy, bad guy theme, from 
Adam and Eve and the serpent to Luke 
Skywalker and Darth Vader. Be inventive, 
but be bedecked and bedazzled or you can't 
come. Tickets are $30 per person and 
include cocktails, a buffet, games and 
music by Pepper, a great dance band. Info, 
721-3852. 

Bisbee Fine Arts Festival 
May 29-31 

More than 180 pieces of fine art in every 
medium imaginable will be displayed in this 
juried Arizona-artists-only competition, 
held at the Convention Center in the 
historic downtown section in Bisbee 
Further info, 1-432-5511. 

Infoline for the 
Hearing Impaired 

The Tucson Public Library has improved its 
service for the hearing impaired by 
installing a direct line for 
Telecommunication Device for the Deaf 
phone calls. TDD callers can now reach the 
library's Infoline directly by dialino 791- 
4396. Applaud. 


IT’S A DATE! 

(But you gotta be on time!) 


1 o V 111 

the “Where to Howl" section, 
information must be submitte 
in writing six weeks prior to tl 
first of the month of 
publication (for instance, 
deadline is May 18 for a lulv 
istmg). “Choice" and “Whore 
to Howl' are a selective guide 
by Cify Magazine. Mail to 
Laura Greenberg, Calendar 

Editor. 1137 N. 7th Avenue, 

J^u 85705. Info, 828-0^81. 
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HONEST GRUB 

BY DAVID E. BRDWN 


H aving had occasion to eat out 
throughout the state for 
twenty-plus years, I’ve kept a 
track record of where one can get a 
good ham and eggs breakfast, an 
extraordinary hamburger or an 
especially tangy burro. These are 
also places of long-standing reputa¬ 
tion; places where the same person 
who waited on you before might 
wait on you again, places where the 
fellow-traveler next to you might be 
interesting. The list is short. 

The Big A Restaurant at 1818 
East Speedway in Tucson immedi¬ 
ately comes to mind. The menu hasn't 
changed substantially in twentv 
years and they still serve a unique 
cuisine and clientele. And, where 
else can you eat lunch next to someone 
editing a book? There is also a 
plethora of good Mexican restaurants 
when visiting in the Old Pueblo—my 
favorite is Cazadores at 248 East 
22nd Street. Such places are in-town, 
however; the hungry motorist will 
have to leave the freeway. 

Not so in Phoenix. When on a pil¬ 
grimage to Rome you might want to 
try a Bar-B-Q pork sandwich at the 
Real Texas Barbeque just east off the 
Black Canyon Freeway on Bethany 
Home Road. If you find yourself at 
Arizona State University in Tempe, 


stop by The Chuck Box on University 
Drive. Since the demise of 'The 
Hut," this is about your only chance 
for a quality hamburger grilled to 
order—an exchange of possibilities 
more satisfactory than usual. 

Travelers to Southeastern Ari¬ 
zona can still enjoy better than aver¬ 
age dining when on the road. Some of 
the best Mexican food anywhere is 
served up by El Rey between Miami 
and Globe and at Casa Manana in 
Safford. The cafe at Ryan Field in 
Tucson features a scrumptious break¬ 
fast to those headed for the Babo- 
quivaris or the Papago country. And, 
if you're in that neck of the woods 
you might want to stop in at El 
Tejano in Arivaca or at Bob's in 
Patagonia. Willcox and its environs 
are hopeless, however. 

Western Arizona takes some pre¬ 
paration. Mildred's in Buckeye con¬ 
tinues to be first-rate, but I've never 
found dining anywhere in Gila Bend 
worth repeating. Kelly's is still the 
only place in Wickenburg. Old 


Chretin's in Yuma contains an old 
river town atmosphere and more 
than passable Mexican fare, but your 
best bet that far west is the Basque 
restaurant two miles north of Tacna 
—if you can find it open. Their lamb 
dishes are superb and hefty enough 
to carry you on into your destination, 
whether it be Tucson, Phoenix or San 
Diego. I wouldn't know about Hava¬ 
su City, Parker or Bullhead City. 

Northern Arizona is tough. The 
chances for a good lunch in Payson 
are ephemeral, depending on the 
cook. The same for Showlow, Pine- 
top, Lakeside or Springerville—res¬ 
taurant management in boom towns is 
transitory. Kingman is especially 
brutal, but try the Rodeway Inn on 
Andy Devine Avenue. The prices are 
a bit steep but both the American 
and Mexican fare is surprisingly 
good. You had best pack a lunch 
when passing through Winslow or 
Holbrook. 

Cliff Dwellers west of Lee's 
Ferry used to be better than it is and 


Jacob Lake Inn is sometimes essen¬ 
tial. My favorite northern Arizona 
stopover is Miz Zip's on the old high¬ 
way through Flagstaff. Zipburgers 
and steaks with baked potatoes 
have been fueling river runners, 
Kaibab deer hunters and Navajos for 
more than twenty-five years. Miz 
Zip's is a place where, on entering, 
one experiences the ambience of trav¬ 
el and shared purpose. That's worth 
driving off the Interstate any time. 

For decades, Nogales, Arizona 
has meant a slice of pie at Zula’s 
with the chiffon about half a mile 
high. This joint has thrived as a 
bastion of Mid West cookery in the 
mother lode of tacos and burros. 
Milkshakes and Zulaburgers are as 
much a part of returning from Mexico 
as going through customs. Never 
mind the outside restrooms and steep 
prices. Unlike Vaughn's Central in 
Tucson, it has not passed on. You 
remember Vaughn s at Stone and 
Speedway don't you? I do. Once, 
after hunting doves in Avra Valley, 
the chef cooked me up a mess of 
whitewings. Try to get that at 
Denny's sometime. ^ 

David E. Brown travels a lot in his work 
with the Arizona Game & Fish Depart¬ 
ment. 


POWERSPEAK 

This is a business must! 

For salespeople, middle to upper level 
management, or anyone who aspires 
to confidently sell ideas, products 
or service. 

EXECUTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE 
A three-part workshop series 
June 11,18,25 
8:30 - 4:30 

. Enrollment limited to 15 

• Learning by speaking 

. Videotaping & playback evaluations 

• 4 private consultations 

An investment in your personal and 
professional future. 

Since 1976^^ 
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VOORLAS JOHNSON GROUP 

Training Division 

6713 E. Camino Principal, Tucson, Arizona 85715 
(602) 722-5400 Tucson 
(602) 252-0855 Phoenix 
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Spend an 
hour each 
evening in 
a national 
park. 

Books on the natural 
history of the Southwest 
and national parks. 

Indian Arts and Crafts. 

The net proceeds from 
The Bookshop support 
educational and research 
programs in your national 
parks. 


Al Court & Council 

in the hi.storic district 792-0239 

Tues.-Fri. 11-5:30, Sat. 10-3 
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Cyclic Cycling 
May 24 

Test your big gear spin on 
this flat and fast route. 
Celebrate Memorial Day 
weekend with a jam on Old 
Nogie...teams are welcome 
too. Start 1/2 mile south of 
milepost 58 on Old Nogales 
Highway west of Tucson 
International Airport. 
Register at 7 a.m.—leave 
at 7;30 a.m. Info, 884- 
9018. 

Bionic Legs 
May 31 

Hardcore runners only. 

This one's called the 
Multiple Mount 
Wrightson—as many 
round trips as possible 


between sunrise and 
sunset, 10 miles per round 
trip climbing from 5,420 to 
9,453 feet. If you haven't 
completed a marathon 
(26.2 miles)—don't bother. 
These people trudge 
through 12 miles in 3 ft. of 
snow wearing shorts and T- 
shirts, then run an 
additional 20 miles. 5 a.m. 
roundup at Madera 
Canyon. Info, 298-0792. 

Dance 
Boot Camp 

Study with Barbara Mettler, 
world renowned dance 
instructor. She's 
conducting an intensive 
summer workshop for 
serious students, with or 
without experience. Be all 
you can be. Classes begin 
in June. Fee. Registration, 
327-7453. 

Try the Y 

The YMCA offers courses 
in aerobics—beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, 
senior aerobics, low 
impact. They've got it all 


and the prices are 
affordable, approximately 
$18 a month. Classes meet 
two or three times weekly. 
Info on times and places, 
call 624-7471. 



Arizona Theatre 
Company 
May 1-10 

Comedy meets cruelty in 
David Mamet's 1984 
Pulitzer prize winner for 
drama, “Glengarry Glen 
Ross,” a searing look at the 
underbelly of the American 
Dream of riches and 
success. The plot involves 
the cut-throat world of big- 
city real estate, with a bit of 
detective spice thrown in. 
Plenty of strong language, 
condemning a world in 


which moral values and 
ethics have gone by the 
wayside, allowing human 
beings to mistreat 
themselves and each other. 
A sure bet to make you 
wonder if we're moving 
backwards. TCC Little 
Theatre. Info, 622-2823. 

Gaslight Theatre 
May 1-June 6 

“The Lost City, or Safari So 
Good,” an original jungle 
adventure, is the current 
slapstick comedy. The olio 
(singing after the play) is 
usually the best part. 7000 
E.Tanque Verde Rd. Info, 
886-9428. 

Britten-War 
Requiem, Op. 66 
May 7,8 

One giant performance. 
Vocalists Lorna Haywood, 
David Gordon and Leslie ’ 
Guinn, the UA Choral 
Association and the Tucson 
Boys Chorus sing the 
above requiem, directed by 
Dr. Maurice Skones at TCC 
Info, 791-4266. 


ATC's 

Original Play 
May 16-June 14 

“You Can't Take It With 
You,” by Kaufman and 
Hart. Set in the 1930s, this 
comedy deals with a family 
of eccentrics who have a 
wonderful time doing 
exactly as they please and 
live out their dreams. 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for drama in 1937, 
probably the 

most produced play in the 
American theater. TCC 
Little Theatre. Info, 622- 
2823. 

A...My Name 
is Alice 

May 27-June 14 

Conceived by Joan Micklin 
Silver and Julianne Boyd 
and directed by Susan 
Claassen, Alice touches 
upon such themes as 
marriage, divorce, aging, 
race, friendship and love. 
Better than a martini as a 
pick-me-up and really, 
what other subjects are 
there? Produced by The 


Invisible Theatre, 1400 N, 
1st Ave. Info, 882-9721. 



Tall Students 
May 5 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Community Lecture Series, 
Lute Olson, popular UA 
basketball coach, talks 
about “Academics and the 
Student Athlete”; the 
misconceptions about 
college athletics, and why 
the media present college 
sports as negative. He's 
bringing along a report on 
UA athletes from 1975 until 
present—where they are 
now and where they're 
going A lecture from a 
whole different point of 
view—loaded with 
positives and low on 
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sarcasm. Question and 
answer period follows 
lecture. Free. 7;30 p.m. 
Health Sciences Center 
Main Auditorium, Room 
2600. 

Poetry Writing 
May 6-July 5 

Tony Hoagland. recipient of 
the Endowment for the Arts 
Poetry Fellowship for 1987, 
is teaching poetry writing 
at Himmel Library from 7-9 
p.m. Info, 791-4397. 


Sharing Nature 
May 9 

Activities that increase 
awareness of nature. Take 
a “blind walk,” with your 
offspring; make sun prints 
of leaves and flowers; 
make mesquite cake (tell 
us how it tastes) and 
prickly pear punch; learn 
the web of life game. 

Tucson Botanical Gardens, 
2150 N. Alvernon Way. Pre¬ 
registration required. Non¬ 
members $6, members S5. 
Info, 326-9255. 

Women's 
Roundtable 
May 12 

With the current fitness 
craze, Shelley Whitlatch 
provides guidelines 
concerning exercise 
principles, types of 
exercise, and how it all 
relates to weight control. 
Figure out how to fit your 
fitness in. $10 non¬ 
members; $5 members. 
Reservations required. 
Radisson Suite Hotel from 
7 p.m.-9 p.m. Call 29- 
WOMAN. 

Achieve Success... 
and Survive It 
May 13 

Former Saturday Review 
boss Norman Cousins, 
author of Anatomy of an 
Illness and The Healing 
Heart, discusses the 
importance of positive 
thinking in overcoming 
illness. If you consider 
yourself a sick cynic, haul 
yourself out of bed and 
respond to the challenge of 
being better. Sponsored by 
Cigna and The University of 
Phoenix. Adm. charge. 

Info, 881-6512, ext, 30. 
Parking available. Info, 621- 
1856. 

Teens and 
Chemicals 
May 13 

Sonora Desert Hospital is 
sponsoring a free lecture 
entitled "Chemical 
dependency: Is Your 
Teenager at Risk?” at 7 
p.m. Eliud Faz and Lindsey 


Busch, substance abuse 
experts, will conduct the 
talk. Question and answer 
session to follow. Info, 297- 
5500. 

Gardening 
Demonstrations 
May 13, 20, 27 

If your green thumb has 
turned brown, the Pima 
Country Co-op Extension 
service will help you get 
your color back. May 13th 
will 

educate you on native trees 
and shrub planting; May 
20th will teach the do's and 
don'ts of palm tree care; 
May 27th is a tough 
one—how to deal with 
irrigation and salt build-up. 
10 a.m. at 4040 N. 

Campbell Ave. Free. Info, 
628-5628, 

Age Well 
May14,19, 21 

TMC's “Aging with 
Excellence” lecture series. 
May 14th, how the mind is 
affected; May 19th, effects 
on the body; May 21st, 
aging and health care. 

Bring your questions. Free 
at TMC's Marshall 
Auditorium, 5301 E. Grant 
Rd. from 2 p.m,-4 p.m. 
Info, 327-5461 ext. 5070. 

Healing Powers 
May 16 

The healing power of the 
human voice will be 
explored in this workshop. 
Release emotional, 
physical and spiritual 
blockages by moving your 
voice and specific sounds 
through your body. More 
fun than Primal Screams. 
10 a.m.-noon. Call Demaris 
for info, 624-3429. 


Bugs 
May 16 

Arthropod lovers unite. 

Find out about beehives, 
anthills, spiderwebs etc. 
How do insects protect 
themselves by looking like 
others? Steve Prchal 
presents a slide show, and 
answers questions. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens, 2150 N. 
Alvernon Way. Non¬ 
members $5, members $4. 
Info, 326-9255. 

Advertising 
Workshop 
May 19 

Get the lowdown on 
advertising in ten 
workshops that include 
budgeting, co-op 
marketing, public relations, 
Hispanic marketing, market 
research and consumer 
behavior and many more 
strategies to bring that 


money in. Find out about 
Tucson today and Tucson 
tomorrow, Karl Eller, 
head of the Circle K Corp., 
is the keynote speaker, 
Adm. fee. Contact Carmen 
Darby at 628-9876 for 
registration info. 


Long Eyes 
May 19 

Tired of looking through 
your small telescope? Dr, 
Fred Chaffee will talk about 
telescopes of the 
future—huge multiple 
mirrored optical systems 
that are very, very 
expensive. Keep your 
shades down, nothing is 
private anymore. Flandrau 
Planetarium at 7;30 p.m. 
One buck. Info, 621-4515. 

Checkup May 19 

Green Valley's Desert Hills 
Center is having a health 
risk seminar. Receive an 
interpretation of the results 
and recommendations for 
change. Joanne Martin of 
TMC's Lifegain program 
speaks. Free. Info, 327- 
5461 ext. 5070 

More From 
the Sky 
May 26 

Daniel Brocious of the 
Frederick Lawrence 
Whipple Observatory 
discusses the history of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory. Title: 
“Lighthouse of the Skies.” 
Sound intense? Bring an 
open mind. Flandrau 
Planetarium at 7:30 p.m. 
One dollar. Info, 621- 
4515. 

The Supremes 
June 2 

Paul Marcus, Dean at the 
UA College of Law, 
discusses “The Great 
Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court.” 
According to Marcus, many 
great individuals who've 
served on the Supreme 
Court had no formal 
education and grew up in 
rural communities; many 
spent years dealing in large 
civil rights cases. 

Marcus will focus on 
Justice Brandeis who, 
along with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, helped shape our 
current laws concerning 
individual 

freedom, the right to free 
speech, and our protection 
against invasion of privacy. 
This one could get lively. 
Question and answer 
period follows lecture. 

Free, 7:30 p.m. UA Health 
Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, Room 2600. 



Dead of Night 
May 1-17 

Out of the dark comes 
“Echoes of the Night,” 
Flandrau Planetarium's 
feature starring our planet. 
You'll find out how the 
earth was formed, how the 
stars and constellations 
were placed. This is the 
stuff campfire stories are 
made of. Info, 621-4556. 

Billy Idol 
Mays 

This heavy rocker who 
seems to be making a 
comeback is famous for 
“It's a Nice Day fora White 
Wedding.” Should be a 
wild evening for those who 
don't mind getting ear 
shocked. TCC at 8 p.m. 

Info, 791-4266. 

Breaking Ground 
May 8 

The New Center for 
Creative Photography 
building is having its 
ground breaking at 5:30 
p.m. Find out what your tax 
dollars are creating. Via the 
grapevine, they've strayed 
from the traditional red 
brick UA design and are 
going California with lots of 
glass. We ll just have to 
watch them build day by 
day. Surprise festivities. On 
Olive St. directly across the 


street from the UA Art 
Museum. 

Children's Bazaar 
May 9 

New and used children's 
clothing, toys and 
furniture, handmade 
clothes, toys and crafts will 
be sold at this "Kids Stuff 
Only” bazaar from 8 a.m,-4 
p.m. at the Jacobs YMCA. 
The place to stock up on 
great hand-me-ups. If you 
want to reserve a booth at 
this event, applications are 
available at the YMCA,1010 
W. Lind. Info, 888-7716. 

Current Status 
of Women 
May 9 

An update on the status of 
women in poverty report, 
recently released by the 
Governor's Office of 
Women's Services. 

Another opportunity for 
local women's 
organizations to query the 
former and current 
directors of the above 
office. Bring plenty of 
questions and be prepared 
to hear between the lines. 
Sponsored by the Tucson's 
Women's Commission. 

Free at Pima College West 
Campus, 2202 W. Anklam 


Rd.from lOa.m.-noon. 
Child-care is available but 
call 624-8318 to make 
arrangements. 

Are you Kool? 

May 9 

Kool and the Gang in 
concert will take you on a 
trip through an assortment 
of 80's tunes. TCC at 8 
p.m. Info, 791-4266. 

Mall Bazaar 
May 9 

If you can't find what you 
want in the shops at El Con 
Mall, try their semi-annual 
charity bazaar featuring 
handmade items, from 
crocheted baby clothes to 
quilts. All proceeds to 
benefit nonprofit groups. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 3601 E. 
Broadway. Info, 327-6053. 

Mother's Day 
Fiesta 
May 10 

We don't know exactly 
what special surprises are 
in store for you, but show 
up and find out how the 
Hispanic community is 
celebrating Mother's Day, 
at TCC, Probably in the 
afternoon, call for 
specifics. Info, 791-4266. 




Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

1-Year Massage Therapy Training Program 
Open Forum Lectures Thursdays at 7 
Community Classes 

Massage Therapy by Appointment 

Hours; Mon-Fri 9-8, Sat 10-4 

639 N. 6th Avenue 

(Corner of 4th and 6th) . 

882-0899 m 


COTTON BASICS 



• Solids 

• Prints 

• Fabrics for Sale 


bouticji 


2932 E. Broadway • 325-5102 
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AL PERRY 
& THE CATTLE 

The best mooosic you evei hefd. 



Left to right; Julia Mueller, Al Perry and Dave Roads. 


MARTHA THOMAS 


A Southwestern parody—that’s 

what Al Perry & the Cattle 
L really are. They've got musi¬ 
cal roots that go back a long way—at 
least to the heavy metal godhead 
Ronnie James Dio. 

The Cattle's blues/rockabilly/ 
armadillo-induced noise has served 
them well since they began in Tucson 
three years 3go. With the recent 
release of the group's second piece of 
vinyl, "Escalator Stampede," on 
Perry's label. Addled Recordings, it 
doesn’t appear as if the Southwest 
will leave the trio or the trio the 
Southwest. 

The forty-five contains four new 
tracks, all written by Perry. Two are 
instrumentals—"Penstemon" and El 
Dio," a dedication to Perry and bass¬ 
ist Dave Roads’ idol, Ronnie James. 
The others are "Lobotomy" and 
"Magnets." The latter tells the 
grave story of disgruntled shoppers 
trapped in malls, who are left with¬ 
out microwave dinners and the never 
ending happy hour after a dread¬ 
fully timed nuclear blast. 

"1 typed up all this stuff and 
condensed it all down. 1 was just 
typing at random without thinking 
about what 1 was doing. Perry says. 

That's how he wrote "Magnets," 
and that is how the group’s music 
sounds. Smashed. Distorted. 

Perry & the Cattle have taken 
to performing their sets without a 
stop. Each song collides with the 
next, punctuated with the squealing 
feedback of Perry’s guitar. 

The group likes it that way. And 


Perry describes their performances, 
and without realizing it, "Escalator 
Stampede": "The whole thing is like 
one continuous blast." 

Perry finds inspiration in the 
works of the Southwestern artist Ted 
DeGrazia. DeGrazia's art. Perry 
says, "expresses the trashy and com¬ 
mercial nature of the Southwest." 

Al Perry & the Cattle are much 
the same. Whether hearing the 
band live at one of Tucson's night¬ 
clubs or listening to "Escalator Stam¬ 
pede," the group's raucous country 
sound can't be missed. 

Perry, drummer Julia Mueller 
and Dave Roads describe their favor¬ 
ite musical artists as holy trinities: 

Perry: Ronnie James Dio, De 
Grazia and ’50s instrumental legend 
Link Wray. 

Mueller: blues player Robert 
Johnson (to whom she has erected a 
shrine), zydeco’s Clifton Chenier 
and country’s Hank Williams. 

Roads: hard rocker Ted Nugent, 
country’s George Jones and Ronnie 
James Dio. 

Perry, Mueller and Roads are 
products of their environment. This, 
of course, is perpetuated in their 
music. 

"Our music is a reflection of 
Southwestern culture," Perry says. 
"If you can, take it in and spit it back 
out. 1 guess. We’re not trying to be all 
sincere. We’re not claiming to be 
working class. We're just middle 
class suburban." □ 

—Ionian Griiencr 



The Peking Acrobats. 


Audubon Society 
Annual Dinner 
May 11 

The program starts at 5 
p.m. with dinner on the 
patio of the new Audubon 
Building, 300 E. University 
(the old YWCA building). 
There 

is a benefit drawing and 
silent book auction before 
you get to eat. Dr. William 
Wirtz will present a slide 
show at 7:30 entitled “Who 
is the Urban Coyote?” He's 
a professor of ecology and 
biology at Pomona College 
and knows just what an 
urban coyote is. If you get 
restless, you can spend 
money in the new nature 
shop. Great place to meet 
birdlovers. 795-9242. 

Wrestle Mania 
May 11 

The Worldwide Wrestling 
Federation is bringing back 
the human beasts we all 
love to watch beat 
themselves senseless, 
catapult off ring ropes and 
wear spandex in what 
would otherwise be an 
embarrassing situation. 

Lots of big names—but 
they weren't telling at press 
time. All happening at TCC 
arena. Info, 791-4266. 

Pop Star 
May 12 

This is tentative, but if you 
pray, maybe it will happen. 
Howard Jones in the TCC 
music hall will grace 
Tucson with his new 
sounds. 8 p.m. Info, 791- 
4266. 

Also Tentative 
May 13 

Another tentative 


appearance scheduled, but 
Eddie Money may be 
appearing at TCC music 
hall at 8 p.m. Info, 791- 
4266. Be nice to us if he 
doesn't show up. 

ORTS 
May 14-17 

Orts dance group is 
performing a “homegrown” 
concert in a solar oasis, 
recreated in the UA Arizona 
Research Lab. They have 
great, sinewy bodies that 
were made for moving and 
entertaining us. Info, 628- 
7212. 

American Art 
Lecture Series 
May 14 

Trained volunteer guides 
will lecture on the “Ash Can 
School of Painters.” Be 
there to find out who they 
are, at the Tucson Museum 
of Art Library at 1 p.m. 

Free. Info, 624-2333. 

Gridiron 
May 14-16 

The 34th annual Gridiron 
Show of the Tucson Press 
Club will feature the 
traditional spoof in songs, 
skits and dance of the 
news and newsmakers of 
the past year. It's called 
“All This and Evan, Too.” 
Get your licks in with 
laughter. Proceeds to the 
club's scholarship fund for 
journalism students at UA 
and Pima. $15 at TCC 
outlets or at the door. Info 
on time and location, 795- 
8986. 

Celeb Concert 
May 15 

The annual American 
Cancer Society fundraiser 


features dancer-singer- 
actor Ben Vereen (“Pippin,” 
“Sweet Charity,” “Hair," 
“Jesus Christ Superstar”). 
All monies to be used for 
research, public education 
and patient services. Ticket 
info, 326-6782. 

Dead End 
May 15-23 

Literature, booths and fine 
people turn out at Park 
Mall to spread the 
word—say “no” to drugs. 
Info, 747-7575. 

National 
Preservation 
Week 
May 16 

The Fremont House 
Museum is offering free 
walking tours of El Presidio 
historic neighborhood (the 
current trendy place to 
live). Get an inside look at 
20 homes and learn about 
our history, architecture 
and pioneer families. Free, 
but reservations required. 
Info, 622-0956. 

Worm Burners 
May 16 

It's the fifth annual worm 
burners invitational golf 
tournament to benefit the 
Tucson Rape Crisis Center 
at the Rio Rico Resort. Get 
out your clubs and swing 
away for a good cause. 
Contact Barbara Kagel for 
info. 624-7273. 

Grand Opening 
May 16 

Celebrate the grand 
opening of the the Tucson 
Public Library's English as 
a Second Language Center 
from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 
Mission Library and 
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Kennedy Park. International 
games; ethnic foods from 
Chile, India, Greece, 

Mexico; traditional Greek 
dances, Norwegian folk 
dances, O'odham square 
dancing, Chinese Lion 
dances. Something to 
please everyone. 

Picnic 
May 16 

Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is sponsoring a 
picnic and dance for the 
handicapped in ramada 
#11 at Reid Park from 6 
p.m.-9 p.m.. Adm. Fee. 

Info, 791-4504. 

Starlit Nights 
May 20-June 4 

Kick back and drift toward 
an interesting world in 
technicolor that will tell you 
everything you want to 
know about the heavenly 
summer sky. Flandrau 
Planetarium, S3.50 general 
admission; $2,75 senior 
citizens, UA faculty, staff 
and students. Further info. 
621-4515. 

Up, Up and Away 
May 23 

The Ormsby children s 
festival and kite 
competition tor anyone 
under 18 years of age from 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. at 899 W. 
24th St. How high can you 
fly? Info, 791-4011. 

Kenny Rogers 
May 23 

This guy sells out music 
halls all over the 
world—and everyone from 
teenagers to grandparents 
come to his shows. He'll be 
at the TCC arena at 8 p.m. 
Don't miss. Info, 791- 
4266. 

Arabian Days 
May 27-31 

Top-of-the-line Arabian 
horses will compete in 
Jubilee I and II and 
dressage show at the Pima 
County Fairgrounds from 8 
a.m. 'til dusk. Free. Info, 
791-7007. 

RV Sale 
May 29-31 

It's nearing vacation time 
and perhaps you need a 
vehicle to take you where 
you want to go. The Park 
Mall parking lot is having 
an RV show and sale, with 
all the hottest and trendiest 
features that fit into these 
upwardly mobile homes on 
wheels. Into, 747-7575. 

OK Corral 
May 29-31 

This Memorial Day 
weekend, take a trip to 


historic Tombstone and 
take part in Wyatt Earp 
days. Celebrations will 
include gun-fight re¬ 
enactments, food and 
entertainment. The Wild 
West is tamer these 
days—they've outlawed 
the beer guzzling 
competitions. Info, 1-457- 
3929. 

Celebrity 
Waiters Dinner 
May 30 

The Hispanic 
Leadership Development 
Program in conjunction 
with the United Way is 
sponsoring the second 
annual celebrity waiters 
dinner. Local “stars" serve 
dinner to guests and 
compete for tips. All 
proceeds to HLDP. Find out 
who wins the gold plate 
award for best service and 
most tips. 7 p.m. at Westin 
La Paloma. Adm. charge. 
Info, 323-7625, 

Seri Images 
May 1-30 

The Amerind Foundation is 
displaying recent photos of 
the Seri Indians of Sonora, 
Mexico, by David 
Burckhalter, photojournal¬ 
ist, who has been studying 
and taking pictures of the 
Seris for years, Adm, 
charge. Open daily 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, call 1- 
586-3666. 

Turn On 
To Bugs 
May 1-June28 

On loan from the Oakland 
Museum is this traveling 
show on centipedes, 
crustaceans, insects, and 
arachnids—displayed both 
live and dead. Not for 
entomophobes. Sponsored 
by the Sonoran Arthropod 
Studies, Inc., this exhibit is 
supplemented by pictures 
of insects on postage 
stamps, live insects native 
to the Sonoran desert and 
some dead specimens for 
the squeamish. 2437 N. 
Stone. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun. noon to 5 p.m. Adm, 
charge. Info, 884-7274. 

Dressed Up, 

Indian Style 
May 1-Aug. 16 

Old Tucson is extending 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 
traveling show, featuring 
twelve full-size, incredibly 
life-like famous American 
Indian figures in 
historically authentic 
costumes and placed in 
settings that accurately 


reflect the period they lived 
in. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. Guided 
tours and story-telling 
sessions throughout each 
day. Info, 883-0100. 

Tucson Toros 
May 1-Aug. 31 

America's favorite beer and 
hot dog sport is back. The 
Tucson Toros will be 
playing 70 games at Hi- 
Corbett field. A great little 
ballpark, a farm team for a 
contender—this is why 
summer is on the calendar. 
Call for dates and times. 
Info, 791-4096. 

Park Fishing 
May through summer 

Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is loading the 
lakes with catfish. Get out 
your fishing pole, kick back 
and feel like Tom Sawyer 
for a day at Silverbell and 
Kennedy Park Lakes, Info, 
791-4860. 

Flappers and 
Bathtub Gin 
May 1-Dec. 87 

If people dressed in mod 
garb get you down, don't 
miss the Arizona Historical 
Society's newest 
exhibit—“The Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense,” 
portraying seven females 
and one male mannequin 
dressed 1920s style. What 
vintage clothing is really 
about. Info, 628-5774. 

Screening for 
Breast Cancer 

Stay healthy through 
preventative medicine. 

TMC is traveling around 
Tucson and Southern 
Arizona in their high-tech 
van, offering low-cost 
mammograms and 
information on breast 
cancer. Times and 
locations call, 327-5461 
ext. 5070. 

Calling 
All Women 

If you have any questions 
concerning women's health 
issues, there is now a 24- 
hour confidential hotline 
staffed byaR.N.Agood 
deal sponsored by Tucson 
Medical Center. 299-6626. 

Love an 
Invention? 

This one's tor would-be 
inventors. The Pima County 
Co-op Extension service 
has a new one on hand, 
open for public 
viewing—an irrigation 
controlling device that 
turns water on when soil 
becomes dry and turns it 
off after watering. If the soil 
stays moist, or gets 
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TERRITORIAL 

TRENDS® 

Authentic Handcrafted 
Southwestern Furniture 


6536 E. Tanque Verde 
in La Plaza Shoppes 

(Behind Katherine & Co) 

• Handpainled Caoba furniture 

• Talavera pottery 

• Exceptional Navajo & Zapatec Rugs 

• Candle chandeliers & walLsconces 

• Complete design services by Town and 
Country Interiors 

Mon - Sat. 

9:30 -5:00 


HABERSHAM PLAfVTATION 


721-1823 



Adopt a Grandparent... 



Or become involved in a 
variety of activities.’*' 

Need more love and hope in 
your life? Come join our 
active volunteer group 
(Amore y Esperanza) at La 
Colina Healthcare Center, a 
skilled nursing facility. 

“'‘Gardening 
“'^Woodworking 
“'^Outings 
“'^Table Games 
“^Movies 


LA COLINA 

HEALTHCARE 

fc ENTER 

For more information contact Freida 
Denson at 29(X) E. A)o Way or call 2^4-(XXX‘^. 
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VIDIOTS 

Can your kid spell K-A-T? 

BY JOHN DURHAM 


I t’s well known that many chil¬ 
dren are ready to read long before 
the arbitrary age of six set by the 
schools. This is the idea behind such 
TV for toddlers as ''Sesame Street" 
and 'The Letter People," which are 
constantly involved with number and 
word games to introduce the alpha¬ 
bet and the idea of identity of 
symbol and sound. 

The logical next step is for tod¬ 
dlers to be exposed to books, and the 
Tucson Public Library, with city 
cable Channel 12, has produced four 
ten-minute videos aimed at demon¬ 
strating to both kids and parents 
how to choose books and how to read 
with (not to) children, drawing them 
into the magic aura of a story. The 
tapes end by suggesting the idea of 
writing as a game, in imitation of 
the books read. 

Each tape focuses on one chil¬ 
dren's book, including one by Tucson 
writer Marjorie Sharmat, a charm¬ 
ing variation on the old city mouse- 
country mouse tale called Gila Mon¬ 
sters Meet You at the Airport, for 
which Channel 12 technicians shot 
some scenes at the Desert Museum. 
Scripts are by Susan Claassen of the 
Invisible Theatre, who also appears 
as one of the readers. The series was 
completed late in February. Tapes 
can now be checked-out at the Main, 
Valencia, Wilmot and Woods 
branches. 

The use of video to turn kids on to 
books may seem paradoxical, an 
aspect of the general degradation of 
reading and writing into "communica¬ 
tions skills." But perhaps it's dif¬ 
ficult for my generation, which 
learned to read before the first 
flickering grey tubes appeared in our 
homes, to understand how intensely 
kids' imaginations are now captured 
by the tube from their most tender 
years. The present is, according to 
the estimates of many media com¬ 
mentators, a "post-literate" age, and 
the astonishing rate of functional 
illiteracy in this country—some¬ 
thing we once thought of as a Third 
World problem—seems to have in¬ 
creased concurrently with, if not 
precisely because of, the growth of 
electronic media. 

I was eight years old when we 
acquired our first set—a Hallicraft- 
crs with a tiny screen surrounded by 
an intricate escutcheon of knobs and 


switches, magnified by a thick lens 
which caused considerable distor¬ 
tion; it had the curious effect of a 
dimly bluish and foggy scene sus¬ 
pended in a magic bubble. But once 
the novelty of this thing wore off, 1 
returned to my already formed habit 
of reading through the family's 1921 
edition of the Book of Knowledge, 
which gave me a knowledge of tech¬ 
nology and world geography that 
was completely outdated even then, 
and which 1 stubbornly maintain to 
this day. As for the TV, its main 
fascination was the abstract art that 
could be created by diddling with all 
those knobs and switches. At age 
eight, 1 was one of the first "video 
artists." 

So television was for me and my 
playmates just another toy, not the 
total schizoid environment it often 
becomes these days. But it was a 
special toy in the degree to which it 
was forbidden. My own parents 
weren't nearly so hard-nosed as one 
aunt, who staunchly refused to have 
a set in the house well into the '60s, 
but television partook of some of the 
special magic conferred by a hint of 
adult disapproval. We knew it was, 
as Fred Allen said, "bubble gum for 
the eyes," and we liked bubble gum, 
too. 

But little was said then about 
TV's ability to reduce the average 
kid's already short attention span to 
a maximum of thirty seconds, so that 
as an adult he won't be able to ready 
anything more complex than USA. 
Today. 

Reading, then, becomes like a 
second and somewhat foreign lan¬ 
guage for many—second to televi¬ 
sion. If the library's Ready, Set, 
Read! program can help bring books 
to kids at the same time they are 
forming habits with electronic 
media, I suspect it could make a pro¬ 
found difference in later attitudes. 

I'm told by a friend who teaches 
elementary school that interest in 
reading is a habit usually developed 
very early or not at all. Obviously, 
the sooner books can be introduced 
into an environment already crowded 
with a blooming, buzzing confusion of 
competing media, the more likely a 
kid is to develop into that increas¬ 
ingly rare throwback to an earlier 
age, a person who reads books for 
pleasure. □ 
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watered during a blitz of 
rain, the device doesn't 
come on. Simple, right? 
Find out why it isn't. 4040 
N. Campbell Ave. Info, 628- 
5628. 

Ready to Quit? 

Quit smoking, for good. 
Attend The American 
Cancer Society's Fresh 
Start Program. Between 
will power and these 
helpful tips, you can kick 
the habit. Info,790-2600. 

Mall Museum 

The Old Pueblo Museum at 
Foothills Mall is the first 
museum to be created in 
these modern wonders. 

This $3 million attraction 
includes a representative 
archaeological dig, a gem 
and mineral exhibition and 
changing exhibits of 
Southwest culture. If malls 
leave you wanting, take a 
break and visit a museum. 
These may be the future 
homes for our art. 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Tues. through Fri.; 

11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat.; noon- 
5 p.m. Sun. Free. 



Arizona 
State Museum 
May 1-Dec. ‘87 

Photographic exhibit of DA 
buildings, in b&w and 
color, that have been 
placed in the National 
Register. Get a historical 
perspective of DA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat. 9-5 
p.m. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 621- 
6302. 

Art Network 
Through May 

A whole section of T-shirts, 
masks and posters is 
devoted to the late Mexican 
painter, Frida Kahio, 
wife of Diego Rivera. If that 
doesn't do it for you, outfit 
yourself in unique and 
funky art—bola ties, 
jewelry, gonzo colored T- 
shirts. This is a shot at the 
bizarre. Corner of Hotel 
Congress. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Azimuth Gallery 
May 5-31 

Dana Slaymaker's color 
photographs of slot 
canyons in Arizona. What 
are they? 'Vour chance for 
an environmental 


education. Bob Hassan 
exhibits modern wood 
sculpture. Reception May 
9th, 7 p.m.-9 p.m. 210 E. 
Congress. 624-7089. 

Cafe Magritte 
Through May 15 

Dan Chiavone shows mural- 
size, figurative drawings on 
paper rendered in charcoal, 
with a bent (out of 
proportion, maybe?) 
perspective. Oil paintings 
on canvas in the same vein. 
Get social downtown at the 
Magritte sessions—series 
of discussions about 
poetics and writing and 
their relationship to art. 
Usually on the 3rd 
Thursday of every month. 
Jazz on Thursday and 
Friday nights. Call first. 254 
E. Congress. Info, 884- 
8004. 

Center For 

Creative Photography 
Through May 21 

An international 
show—b&w only, 
exhibiting five 
photographers from 
France, Italy, England, 

Mexico and Japan. Mixture 
of landscapes and 
portraits. 843 E. University 
Blvd. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun. noon-5 p.m. 621- 
7968. 

De Grazia Gallery 
May 1-June 28 

“A Rainbow of 
Watercolors,” De Grazia 
paintings from the 1950s 
through the 70s on 
display; doing what he did 
best—kids and 
Southwestern Indians. 

6300 N. Swan 
Rd. Info, 299-9191. 

Dlnnerware 
Cooperative 
May 5-31 

Pam Mark's mixed media 
paintings—straight from 
the Dominican Republic 
and Ann Simmons-Myers 
recent nude photographs. 
Reception May 9th, 7-9 
p.m.135 E. Congress St. 
Hours noon-5 p.m., Tues.- 
Sat. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Info, 
792-4503. 

El Presidio 
Through May 

Mary Wyant, Hal Empie, 
Charles Pabst and other 
artists who portray the 
Southwest in different 
media. 182 N. Court Ave. 
Hours, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. 884- 
7379. 

Etherton Gallery 
Through May 30 

Etherton's fifth anniversary 


exhibition. Selections frorri 
the first five years at the 
gallery include 
photographs, paintings, 
prints and mixed media, 
424 E. 6th St. Wed.-Sat, 12 
5 p.m. Thurs. 12-7 p.m. 
624-7370. 

Eleanor Jeck 
Galleries 
Through May 

James Rizzi's new 
whimsical lithographs on 
display at 6376 E. 

Broadway and new work by 
ceramist William Berchow 
in the smaller gallery, 6336 
E. Broadway. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 790-8333. 

Frank Franklin's 

He makes thick, 
handcarved doors and 
paints, too—in a primitive 
and bright Southwestern 
style. Anna Franklin, his 
wife, makes outrageous 
puppets. They'll let you 
look (and buy), but by 
appointment only. Info, 
792-0777. 

Obsidian Gallery 
May 4-16 

Ceramist Mark Lang's large 
sculptural pieces are 
graphically produced with 
intense colors and painter 
Blue Hesik exhibits 
“sophisticated folk” 
acrylics. 4340 N. 

Campbell, Suite 90. Mon.- 
Sat. 10-5:30. 577-3598. 

Beth O'Donnell 
Gallery, Ltd. 

May 12-30 

Walter Piehl displays 
abstract rodeo scenes in 
acrylics, colored pencil, 
charcoal and graphite on 
paper. A former participant 
on the circuit, he offers 
artistic proof of cowboy 
life. St. Philip's Plaza. River 
and Campbell, Suite 64. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
299-6998. 

Phoenix 
Art Museum 
Through May 17 

There is light at the end of 
Interstate 10. Original 
posters wait to be seen at 
the Phoenix Art Museum. 
Toulouse-Lautrec and his 
contemporaries reveal 
cabaret life at the turn of 
the century in France. 1625 
N. Central Ave. Tues.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Adults $2, students/seniors 
$1, children free. Info, 1- 
257-1880, 

Progressive 

Designs 

Currently showing the work 
of local painters Susan 
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NORTENA 
& NASHVILLE 

The best Spanish jukeboxes in town. 



T i ucson has so many Spanish¬ 
speaking bars and restaurants 
that an exhaustive tour of them 
would take weeks. But there are a 
few places that are outstanding 
simply because they have good juke 
boxes. 

You don't need to know a lot of 
Spanish to enjoy Mexican music, of 
course, which embraces an extremely 
wide range of styles, from marimba- 
based and rhythmically complex 
miisica tropicale of the south to the 
inariachi music indigenous to 
Guadalajara. But most of the 
selections on jukeboxes here are 
nortena —the music of the north. 
Most of it is two-beat polka music 
and the most essential instrument is 
the push-button accordion, an instru¬ 
ment some say was introduced into 
Mexico by the French army which 
supported Maxmillian’s doomed 
empire between 1863 and 1867. 

The most fascinating form is the 
corrido, a story-song which is 
equivalent to the English ballad and 
appears often in our own country 
music, especially in the work of 
singers like Marty Robbins and 
Willie Nelson. Corridos, however, 
are usually sung by groups and not 
single stars. 

Valenzuela's Bar and Restaurant 
in South Tucson on West 30th Street 
has a box especially rich in these 
songs, including the "Corrido de Caro 
Quintero" a classic about the '"gran 
criminal" arrested for the murder of 
U.S. drug agent Enrique Salazar. The 
box also includes local and regional 
artists and a good selection of 
English-language rock. 

Farther west, just across the 
Santa Cruz river on West 29th Street 
is Norma's Bar, where the most 
prominent object in the front room is a 
huge multi-speaker box glowing in 
violet and ebony hues. The sound is 
excellent, although selections are on 
disc and some are well worn, and this 


box probably contains the best 
collection of nnisica nortena in town. 
Appropriately, since Norma's is a 
stone's throw from the Pima County 
Jail, the box includes plenty of bad- 
man corridos. 

Heading back east to the Wagon 
Wheel at 2108 South Sixth Avenue, 
here's a box with a mix of mostly 
nortena and Nashville but the Mexi¬ 
can country sound is the favorite of 
most of the clientele. One afternoon 
some while ago, a man in a straw 
sombrero sat at the bar listening to 
the "Corrido of Caro Quintero" over 
and over until somebody managed to 
reset the machine to play some 
Willie Nelson and Merle Haggard. 

Farther north on Sixth Avenue, 
the Shamrock (1428 South Sixth) 
has a big player, but there's nothing 
out of the ordinary on it. The Brown 
Derby (2302 South Fourth Avenue), 
however, has a machine notable for 
a number of Cubaho selections and for 
a magnificent version of that fine old 
song, "Ace in the Hole." It's worth 
dropping by just to hear that—and to 
browse through the book exchange. 
You take a book and leave one. 

Plenty of other bars and restau¬ 
rants along the glittery South Fourth 
strip have Latin juke boxes, of course, 
but in some the hard-core nortena 
sound is secondary to middle-of-the- 
road pop music by the likes of Julio 
Iglesias, Jose Jose and other crooners. 
And by the time you’ve left South 
Tucson and gone downtown, all the 
boxes are mainly English. 

The box at the Manhattan Club 
includes a handful of nortena selec¬ 
tions that must have been there since 
before the deluge— Mulo Chulo, 
"Voy a Sacanne La Espana" etc., but 
the primary selection is Nashville, 
even though an authentic live 
nortena band plays at the Man¬ 
hattan on weekends. □ 

—John Durham 



—220 Members, giving $220 each— 

# Join the Special Renovation Celebration at 220 South Fourth Avenue. 

# Receive a signed and numbered, limited-edition commemorative serigraph of 

the building, as our way of saying Thank Yoa #ArKl blush at the sight of your 
name engraved on a plaque in the beautiful djrn-of-the-cerrtury entryway, there 
for all posterity. (If you have not received an invitation, please call KXCI 


Launch Community Radio into a Whole New Era! 
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City Magazine 
is printed by 

Pride In Graphics Corp. 


At PndG in graphics we have one goal: Make It Right 
For Our Customers. We have been able to accomplish this 
goal by establishing a 30 year reputation for quality, depend¬ 
ability, and service. We want your printed piece to reflect 
your image as something we both can take pride in. 

Our customers have the security in knowing they come first. 
This is more than just a statement, it’s a principle we take 
pride in. 

Pride in quality, Pride in dependability 
Pride in graphics. 

Please give us a call and "MAKE IT RIGHT". 

Ask for our customer service representative. 


Pride* 

* in graphics corporation 

841 East 47th Street, Tucson, Arizona 85713 

602 - 624-9971 
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Parker, Brian Corn, Susan 
Rider and Windy 
Jefferys—a 16-year-old 
painter from C.D.O. High 
School. 2525 N. Campbell 
Ave. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 323-7652. 

Subway Gallery 
in Bisbee 
May 9-28 

Betsy Breault exhibits 
surrealistic oil and acrylic 
paintings on canvas, and 


mixed media on paper. 
Reception, May 9th, 7 p.m - 
10 p.m. Tues.-Sun. noon-4 
p.m. 45 Main Street, 

Bisbee, Arizona. 1-432- 
5230. 

Tohono 
Chul Park 
Through July 5 

Exhibits by sculptors Curt 
Brill, Linda Haworth, 
Esteban Apodaca, Eric 
Rudans, Kathy Haun, Kurt 


Niece and others. UA grad 
students show off their 
stuff too. 7366 Paseo del 
Norte. Adm. 

charge. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
daily. 742-6455. 

IVIay11-July5 

Tucsonan Robert Rowley 
displays Southwest 
landscape paintings. 

Tubac Galleries 
IVIay1-17 


The final show before the 
desert begins to bake 
features Tubac's members 
with more than 100 entries 
in a grab-bag exhibit. Tues.- 
Sat. 10a.m,-4:30 p.m., 

Sun, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Info, 1- 
398-2371. 

Tucson 
Art Institute 
MaylO-June 30 

After being whipped into 
shape by their teachers, the 
students of the institute 
display their hard work in a 
variety of media. Reception 
May 10th, 3 p.m.-5 
p.m.1157 S. Swan. 748- 
1173. 

Tucson 
Botanical 
Gardens 
Through May 19 

An Easter theme highlights 
Elizabeth Ott's watercolor 
exhibit. If you get lucky, the 
iris garden may be in full 
bloom. Info, 887-7772. 

Tucson Museum 
of Art 

Through Jun. 7 

“Two-hundred years of 
American Art: Selections 
from the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute.” A special 
ten-week show features an 
eclectic collection of 
American art since the 18th 
century. Some of the 
powerhouses include John 
Singleton Copley, Georgia 
O'Keefe, John J. Audubon, 
Milton Avery, Jackson 
Pollock, Mark Rothko, 

Franz Kline, Helen 
Frankenthaler to name but 
a few. This one runs the 
artistic gamut from 
abstract to realism. The 
blockbuster show of the 
year. 140 N. Main Ave. 

Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Wed.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun 1- 
5 p.m. 624-2333. 

Tucson Pima 
Arts Council 
Mayl-June 5 

Shirley Cannon's mixed 
media figuratives (pastel, 
pencil, charcoal and collage 
elements); and Richard E. 
Schaffer's mixed media 
drawings. These people get 
their artwork around town. 
Others on exhibit, also. 120 
W. Broadway, Suite 198. 
Mon. a.m.-Fri. 8-5 p.m. 
624-0595. 

UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
May 1-16 

The staff and students fight 
it out in the Student Union 
Photo Contest, a juried 
competition. Congratulate 
anyone who gets in, cutting 
through the red tape here 


is an exercise in Zen 
patience. Regular building 
hours. 621-3546. 

UA Museum of Art 
May 15-July 1 

Suzanne Klotz-Reilly in a 
show titled “Some 
Answered Questions.” Her 
prints, paintings, found 
objects and clay works 
have been called macabre, 
witty and bizarre—just part 
of her artistic vocabulary. 
Olive and Speedway. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. and noon- 
4 p.m. on Sunday. 621- 
7567. 



City Magazine reviews are 
written by various hungry 
people. The listings are not 
connected with 
advertising. 

Bentley's 

1730 E. Speedway 

Great place to study punks, 
hippies, young 
Republicans, you know, the 
human race. Always busy, 
this small coffee house has 
a Mother Earth feel, serving 
healthy food (spinach pie, 
cheese puffs, stuffed 
croissants, daily specials 
and enormous salads). 
Hearty food for the belly 
and soul and everything is 
reasonably priced. They 
have outstanding desserts 
that change daily from 
marshmallow brownies to 
rugalouch to eight-layer 
Kahlua chocolate cake. 
Coffee by the pound to go. 
The quarters are cramped, 
often smoky, and there's 
almost always a wait to sit 
down. Great bulletin board 
that overflows with 
information on what's 
going on in town. Live 
music, mostly folk. 

Average meal $3.50. Opens 
at 7 a.m., closes at 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 3 a.m. 
weekends. 795- 
0338.—Country. 


Westward Look 
245 E. Ina 

The best Sunday brunch in 
town is the spread at the 
Westward Look Gold 
Room. At most brunches 
the idea is to scarf as much 
mediocre food as possible 
before you waddle out 


feeling like you somehow 
got a gonga. But not here, 
thankfully. Don't get us 
wrong, you get plenty of 
food—but the emphasis is 
on how it tastes, not how 
many plates it fills. No 
scrambled eggs coddling 
over steam tables for 
hours; no bored chefs 
standing watch over 
mutilated, overdone sides 
of beef. In their place you II 
find a menu with twelve 
entrees, including eggs 
Benedict, shrimp scampi, 
fresh fish, elegant chicken 
concoctions, veal and beef 
tenderloin. While you're 
waiting for your selection 
to arrive you load up on 
unusual salads and fresh 
fruits at a buffet, while 
trying not to look just yet at 
an enticing dessert bar of 
petit fours, puff pastries 
and eclairs. I ordered 
roasted veal, a real treat 
because it's rarely found 
on local menus. The 
flavorful medallions were 
nestled in a rich gravy and 
flanked by potatoes Ana 
and julienned vegetables. 
Bottles of complimentary 
bubbly, and not the low- 
rent kind, were brought 
around throughout the 
meal. After dessert and 
coffee you'll be pleasantly 
stuffed but not so 
miserably full that you 
can't enjoy the warm 
breezes and city views out 
on the back patio. The 
whole experience rekindled 
my affection for a foothills 
resort that isn't state-of-the- 
art glitz, and doesn t have a 
once-pristine canyon or 
foothill to itself, but speaks 
with understated elegance. 

A word of warning, 
however: brunch 
reservations are a must 
and we had to wait two 
Sundays for ours. Brunch 
is from 11 a m.-2:30 p.m. 
and is priced from $10.25 
to $15. Major credit cards 
accepted. 297- 
1151.—Embarrassingly 
Yup. 

Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

A close second, for my 
Sunday-brunch money, is 
to be found on the back 
patio here—but big eaters 
who judge brunches by the 
quantity of the food and the 
bottom-line on the check 
definitely won t agree. For 
me, nonetheless, brunch at 
Mi Casa is unsurpassed in 
originality, design and 
gourmet ingredients. My 
salad of lobster (including 
claw and tail meat), tiny 
spears of fresh asparagus, 
tomatoes and herbs atop 
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Hand crafted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 

Also antiques 

Don't Forget Mother's Day 
May 10 

Courtyard Extravaganza 
May 16 







Aunt Suzie’s 

Country Corner 

Many Hands Courtyard 
3054 N. 1st. 
792-3570 
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radicchio and other 
intriguing greens, all 
tossed with homemade 
vinaigrette, was small but 
kept me oohing and 
aahing. And my friend, who 
puts up with my nouvelle 
tastes even though he's a 
meat-and-potatoes guy, 
made short work of his 
omelet of aged Cheddar, 
tomato, herbs and straw 
mushrooms, with bacon 
and potatoes on the side. 
After a basket of hot 
croissants and a couple of 
Mimosas, he definitely was 
smiling, so I quietly paid 
the bill before he could see 
it. (My salad was about 
Sit, his eggs about S6, the 
champagne cocktails $4 
apiece). Sunday brunch 
11;30 a.m.-3 p.m. 885- 
5310.—Embarrassingly 
Yup. 

Blue Willow 
2616 N. Campbell 

If this place adds more 
space and things it will 
eventually resemble a 
department store. But for 
now it's a combination 
brunch place and dessert 
shop. Always in step with 
the current food rages, it 
serves enormous 
omelettes, loaded with 
chicken and spinach or 
your choice of stuffings, 
served with home fries and 
different breads. Lunches 
are sandwiches (the variety 
from the health-food 
school) and other hot items 
such as quiche and 
vegetarian lasagna. The 
food is consistently good, 
but the service sometimes 
is slow because they're 
always jammed. The 
desserts are great, with a 
rotating special chocolate 
of the day. The poppyseed 
cake is presented with 
generous amounts of real 
cream. Warning: everything 
but dessert comes with 
sprouts. Located in a 
refurbished old home with 
wood floors, the Willow's 
decor is simple and its 
quarters close. This is the 
place where you run into 
your ex-husband and 
friends you haven't seen in 
years. A favorite of those 
with disposable income, 
the restaurant's waiting 
rooni includes one of the 
largest upscale card and 
poster selections in town 
as well as funny cups, 
handmade jewelry, 
calendars and a gourmet 
bake shop. If you re into 
sensory overload this place 
has your name on it. 
Wheelchair access. 
Moderate prices, Mon.-Fri. 

7 a,m,-12 a.m., weekends 


8 a.m.-12a.m. 795-8736. 

—Country. 

Tokyo Restaurant & 

Sushi Bar 
5802 East 22nd 

Tempura, sushi and all the 
yuppie delights in a former 
fish and chips joint run by 
Eugene Sanchez, a man 
born in Cuidad Juarez. 

Food matches pricier fare 
on the West Coast. The 
usual chain gang of 
Japanese sushi chefs 
imported from Los Angeles 
and fresh fish flown in 
several times a week. Gene, 
a man for all seasons, is 
married to a Japanese 
woman he met during his 
23 years in the U.S. Air 
Force. The crowd is an 
original mixture of military 
from the base, raw-fish 
freaks from UA and 
gourmets from the 
foothills. Two tatami mat 
rooms for the dedicated. 
Wine and beer. Wheelchair 
access. Lunch and dinner, 
closed Mondays. Visa. MC, 
DC. 745-3692.—Desert 
Rat. 

Cazadores Mexican 

Broiler 

248 E. 22nd 

Broiled thin steaks plus a 
full Mexican menu. A tiled, 
no-nonsense room with 
bargain prices—$5 covers 
almost everything on the 
menu. The lunch spot for 
downtown Mexican power 
brokers. The soups, with 
posole a menu regular, are 
especially recommended. 
Perhaps the only Mexican 
restaurant in town with a 
salsa based on Philadelphia 
cream cheese. A take-out 
deli is next to the dining 
room and in back is the La 
Suprema tortilla factory. A 
great Sunday lunch spot 
for a bowl of menudo to 
banish the dregs of 
Saturday night. Limited 
wheelchair access. Beer 
and wine. Visa, AE, MC. 
Opensll a.m. daily. 622- 
9741.—Desert Rat. 

Bob Dobbs Bar and Grill 
2501 E. Sixth St. 

Not just a bar for rugby and 
lacrosse players, this place 
serves up some of the best 
burgers and onion rings in 
town. If you're in the mood 
for meat with actual spices 
in it, you must masticate 
one of these morsels. The 
onion rings will grease 
your stomach for days but 
they're worth the raise in 
your cholesterol count. 

Also on hand, of course, 
are french fries and 
pitchers of beer. We are 
talking serious American 


chow and if you've only 
stopped by here for booze, 
next time eat. Circular full 
bar. Moderate prices. 
Wheelchair Access. Daily 
11 a.m.-l p.m. 325- 
3767.—Country 

Blue Moon Cafe 
1021 N. Wilmol 

An innovative husband-and- 
wife venture trending 
toward trendy, with first- 
class twists (one of their 
Blue Plate Specials is 
“wheat loaf,'' but real 
chickens gave their livers 
to the pistachio pate). The 
food not only is grand, but 
interesting. A crisp salad 
and soup bar with 
homemade breads offers 
baby corn ears, cold 
curried vegetables and 
potato salad along with the 
standards. The menu 
dances from brie to pasta 
to Oriental to Mexican to 
tuna salad. Usually, 
ordering cheese ravioli in a 
place that doesn't sound 
Italian is risky; here it is a 
blessing. Average meal $5. 
Smoking discouraged. 

Lunch daily, dinner Wed.- 
Sat. Closed Sundays. 790- 
0069.—Cholesterol Kid. 

Cafe Terra Cotta 
4310 N. Campbell 

From the folks at Gourmet 
To Go, this is 
Southwestern nouvelle 
cuisine, upscale dishes 
with desert flavors and 
secrets known only to Chef 
Donna Nordin. California- 
style pizzas from a wood- 
burning oven are mouth 
watering. It's the only place 
I've ever eaten a pizza and 
felt like it went down more 
like a salad. The meal loaf 
is bathed in chile sauce, the 
chicken breast with roasted 
garlic and goat-cheese 
sauce sounds odder than it 
tastes, and the steak 
sandwich even has its own 
pesto. All excellent. The 
desserts will put you into 
insulin shock. A beautiful 
place to power-lunch, 
carefully designed in muted 
earth colors. Fashionable 
clientele, but they won't 
kick you out if you wear 
jeans. Treat yourself, but 
make reservations. This 
place is not just the latest 
rage—it's also great food. 
Average meal $9. Full Bar. 
Nonsmoking section. MC, 
Visa, AE. lla.m.-ll p.m. 
Closed Sunday. 577- 
8100.—Country. 

River Belle 
4241 N. Oracle 

This place is not just an 
imitation of an old-time 
saloon, though they do 


have gambling with card¬ 
dealing Ethel, with dinner 
the prize, four nights a 
week. Your basic steak 
(flame broiled) and pofato 
(your choice of rice, fries 
or baked) dinners cooked 
the way you want them. 
The steaks are plump and 
USDA choice, the potatoes 
cooked at the hand of a 
scientist who s come up 
with the perfect formula. 
Soft red vinyl booths and a 
low light setting; plenty of 
memorabilia from various 
decades lining the walls. 
Small white lights are 


everywhere. It's an odd 
mixture that works—plenty 
of intimacy and coziness. 
Though the menu includes 
pork and fried fish, it is 
sparse and speaks best to 
those who hunger for a 
slab of beef. Many of the 
customers looked like they 
just came in from the 
range; cowboy hats and 
bools were the dress code. 
Service was brisk, as the 
waitress was in a hurry to 
get out of there, but the 
food was delivered exactly 
as ordered. Limited 
wheelchair access. Major 


credit cards. Non-smoking 
section. Average dinner is 
$9. Open daily. 888- 
6620.—Country. 

Howard Johnson's 
1015 E. Benson Highway 

I grew up eating with my 
family at HoJo's (as we 
called it Back East) on 
weekends—the all-you-can- 
eat fried chicken, clam or 
fish nights. It was the only 
place parents could take 
their kids and meet other 
families with other 
screaming babies. Food 


$1.00 OFF COUPON 


Go^py 

“The Best 
, in Comedy” 

- SHOWTIMES: 

Stand-up Extravaganza 
Thursday 8:30 

• • • 

National & Local Acts 
Friday & Saturday 

8:30 & 10:00 

ZlOftt 

In the side room of 

Cafe Naooli. 1060 N. Cravcroft 

CALL 74-JOKES FOR DETAILS 


EXPIRES MAY 31 LIMIT ONE PER PERSON 




COFFEE & TEA 


THIS IS THE PLACE 

for delicious meals, decadent pastries & specialty coffees! 

WATCH FOR OUR OPENING AT THE GERONIMO!. 


Serving Light Breakfast, Lunch 
& Dinner, ALL DAY LONG! 


1730 E. Speedway 


Mi Casa presents 
a taste altering 
experience. 

Salmon .Asado 

Char-broiled Salmon. Arizona Sunset Sauce 
Pechuga de Polio 

Breast ol Chicken stulTed with Montrachet Goat Cheese. 
Peppers. Maoi Onion 


6.13.^ E. Tanque Verde 
(Tanque Verde Wilmot) 


Reser\ations 

SS.S-5310 
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WHERE TO H OWL 




dribbled from chins with 
regularity. Times have 
changed. Though the color 
scheme is still the same 
teal green and orange, the 
booths now are decorated 
in a Southwestern motif, 
done up in vinyl, and the 
walls are adorned with 
reproductions by sunbelt 
artists. Basic bacon and 
egg breakfasts, your typical 
American sandwiches 
(grilled cheese, turkey club, 
etc.). The food is the same 
as ever, only more 
expensive. My big 
disappointment was to find 
they no longer serve 
macaroni and cheese, or 
fried clams—once a HoJo 
staple. They do still have all- 
you-can-eat clam and 
chicken nights, but you'll 
have to call to find out 


when. Dinners include 
spaghetti, steaks, pork. 
Breakfasts start at $3 and 
dinners are around $7. This 
place is an American 
institution and I suppose 
they think they're 
progressing with the 
upscale motif. 1 still want 
my mac and cheese back. 

If you want to take a trip to 
the good ole days, go 
someplace else, or you 
might stare at a Santa Fe- 
style poster and yearn for 
yesteryear. Non-smoking 
section. Limited wheelchair 
access. Major credit cards. 
628-8120.—Country. 


Delectables 
533 N. Fourth Ave. 

An institution along the 
avenue, this is one of the 


original fern bars in town 
and it has managed to 
remain consistently good. 
Lunches come on wood 
boards and you can pick 
your own selection of meat 
and cheese or go with one 
of theirs. Excellent 
cheeses, havarti, brie, 
provolone, to name a few, 
and good deli meats 
including proscuitto, ham, 
salami, turkey and smoked 
fish. Croissant sandwiches, 
large salads with 
interesting greens, and 
thick, rich soups are 
always on hand and 
changing. Ample selection 
of wine and beer. The 
coffee is not for the faint 
hearted—lots of caffeine 
unless you opt for the 
brewed decaf (which still 
feels like it gives a caffeine 



NOUVELLE AMERICAN CUISINE 
IN AN ELEGANT HISTORICAL SETTING 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE 
TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS 



FEED & GRAIN 


Open Daily 

Serving Lunch & Dinner 

SOUTHWESTERN CUISINE 
STEAKS • RIBS • CHOPS 
SEAFOOD • PASTA 


Now featuring 

In CaHoots “Garden Festival” 
along with a great new menu! 



Live Enleriainment Wed. thru Sat. 

4340 N. Campbell • St. Philip’s Plaza • 577-3223 

Hours: 11 a.m - 1 a.m. Mon. - Sal.. 5 p.m. - 9 p.m. Sun. Reservations Suggested 
Hoot Gibson's Catering Emporium • 577-2444 


rush). The desserts are 
homemade and will appeal 
to any sweet tooth; 
cheesecake, chocolate 
concoctions and other 
rotating specials. Plenty of 
large plants flank rustic 
wooden tables. Pastel 
artwork adds to the look, 
but doesn't overwhelm. 
What happened to the 
hippies? They grew up and 
eat here. Gourmet coffees 
and a deli counter for take¬ 
out delectables. Wheelchair 
access. Visa and MC. Open 
11 a.m.-11 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 
884-9289. —Country. 


Muriel's Cafe 
424 N. 4th Ave. 

She moved out of the Cafe 
Ole and started her own 
place. A cross between a 
diner and a coffee-house 
with a backyard patio 
covered in green mosquito 
netting. Serving her 
famous scones, Muriel 
makes a different flavor 
every day—butterscotch 
walnut, banana-chocolate 
chip and dozens more. 

Aside from typical healthy 
sandwiches that take you 
to sprout heaven—egg 
salad, avocado and cheese, 
turkey—you'll find a great 
assortment of ordinary 
stuff that reminds you of a 
kid's lunchbox: bologna, 
liverwurst, salami. Specials 
are daily, from meatloaf 
with scalloped potatoes 
and salad to different 
casserole concoctions. 

Great desserts. The 
surroundings are green, 
giving the feeling of a 
comfortable flotation tank. 
The seating is basic, the 
walls covered with rotating 
art and photography, and 
pastel Christmas lights 
hang near the entrance 
during the summer. Great 
for a lingering lunch or a 
fast food run. Anyone can 
afford to eat here. Limited 
access. Cash or check only. 
Breakfast 'til 11 a.m. 623- 
1224.—Country. 

The Bagelry 
2575 N. Camphell 

I've been looking for a real 
bialy for ten years. I don't 
mean that puffy, onion- 
encrusted mound of dough 
which passed as one for so 
long in this town. One 
doesn't have to be a snob 
to sneer at such a travesty. 
Just think what the bialy 
bakers of bialsystok would 
say. Well, I found it, as that 
once ubiquitous bumper 
sticker said. Goto the 
Bagelry and try an 
authentic, delicious bialy 
with a smear of butter or a 


dollop of cream cheese and 
feel good again. While 
you're there, you'll find 
well-baked bagels at 6 a.m. 
They're the largest in town 
and come in all of the 
popular denominations 
(onion, garlic, 
pumpernickel, seeded, 
plain, etc.). New York 
baseball fans don't receive 
special consideration, but 
they appreciate the decor 
which is N.Y. Mets 
modern. Surprisingly, it 
goes well with KUAT-FM 
music. The service is 
smiley and even waiting in 
line is quick. 

You could sit down and 
snack, but I prefer buying 
by the dozen and rushing 
home. Plenty of flavored 
cream cheeses by the 
pound. This is a Back 
Easter's taste of home. 
Limited Access. Mon.-Sat. 
6 a.m.-8 p.m. Sun. 7 a.m.- 
2 p.m. Cash or check only. 
881-6674.—Back East. 

Janos 

150 N. Main 

Somehow, Janos has 
managed to recreate the 
leisurely grace of El 
Presidio as it must have 
been more than a century 
ago and slide in upscale 
’80s flavors without 
treading on sensibilities. In 
fact, the result is elegance 
in a laid-back Tucson way. 

In a restored territorial 
from the 1850s on the 
Tucson Museum of Art 
grounds, diners overlook 
the museum terrace and 
can chew away in serenity 
without the normal 
reminders of what 
civilization has given the 
antacid industry. The food 
is creative and excellent 
and expensive. Lunch for 
two, without booze, ran 
$35 with tip. Dinner may 
set you back twice that 
much. But the bread before 
the meal alone is worth the 
trip. The fare is continental, 
with Sonoran touches. For 
instance, the soup wasn't 
cream of something, it was 
chili and squash. They mix 
in mesquite-smoked bacon 
and salsa with the tortellini 
and poached oysters. They 
break out more veal, beef, 
lobster and oysters in 
delicious ways at dinner. At 
lunch, the grilled shrimp 
and smoked duckling on 
stir-fried bok choy not only 
tasted exquisite, the 
arrangement was almost 
too beautiful and color- 
coordinated to eat. Ditto for 
the braised spirals of 
chicken stuffed with 
proscuitto and Roquefort, 
served with bright pasta. ’ 


The desserts are richer 
than the diners, and if you 
politely can't finish the 
outrageous chocolate- 
bourbon mousse, they 
send it home with you 
wrapped in a foil swan. 
Don't miss the bar, a Rory 
McCarthy creation. The 
waitresses hover, but don't 
take themselves too 
seriously. This is a place to 
be nice to yourself. A.E., 
M.C., Visa. 884- 
9426.—Cholesterol Kid.. 


In Cahoots 

St. Philip's Plaza 

River and Campbell 

Not just a bar for the baby- 
boomer, upscale crowd; 
here you also can have an 
elegant dining experience 
(even if you're wearing 
Reeboks). The tournedos 
Tucson was delicious, 
featuring two four-ounce 
pieces of filet bathed in a 
beef sauce with a large 
mushroom cap, served 
with soup or salad. I had a 
salad that was colorful with 
small crunchy beans and a 
sweet ranch dressing. 
Choice of potato or rice 
pilaf and a vegetable that 
changes daily—this 
evening it was thinly sliced 
zucchini, cooked perfectly, 
with just enough crunch 
that I knew there was fiber 
left in it. My friend had the 
N.Y. strip steak, a large 
hunk of meat cooked the 
way he ordered it. All red 
meat is choice cut. They 
have platters of shrimp and 
crab as well as traditional 
American favorites with a 
Southwestern twist: 
mesquite veal chops, 
mesquite lamb chops and 
smoked baby back ribs. 
Poultry entrees include 
duck. The dessert cart was 
wheeled around and I gave 
in to a white chocolate 
torte, with thick pieces of 
the gooey stuff covering a 
moist yellow cake. The only 
drawback could be price. 
An average dinner without 
booze starts at $16. Pasta 
dishes are available, and 
average out at $8.50 a 
meal. The atmosphere is 
leisurely, the service 
attentive, and if you like 
coffee, they refill it fast. 
Tables are covered in linen, 
the glasses are cut in 
crystal patterns, the 
silverware polished. If 
you're into doing the town, 
you can start here with 
dinner and get rid of the 
calories on the dance floor 
Lunch and dinner. Limited 
access. Nonsmoking 
section. Major credit cards 
577-3223.—Country. 
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FOUR DECADES OF RAISING HELL 

Father Fowler trades his marching shoes for Topsiders. 


He limped to the center of the aisle, his snow- 
white hair and beard in stark contrast to his black 
cassock. He smiled impishly at his congregation 
at St. Michael and All Angels Episcopal Church. 

don’t always have good news for you, he 
conceded, ''but this morning 1 have. Our sign was 
vandalized again this past week and I m always 
glad when that happens. It shows people read it 
and understand what it says. I took out my cans of 
paint and repainted it. 1 hope that they 
vandalize it again this week." 

The sign proclaims "IT'S A SIN TO PAY FOR 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS" to everyone driving by 
the unpretentious church on Wilmot at Fifth 
Street. In a day when churches and clergy usually 
see their function as comforting the afflicted, but 
seldom afflicting the comfortable, how many 
would put up a sign guaranteed to turn off a 
percentage of prospective parishioners? Well, 
Tucson's Father Fowler is proud of it. 

A social activist who has been out front on 
many controversies for three decades, the Rev. 
Cannon John Clinton Fowler apparently has never 
worried much whether people agreed with 


BY ROBERT M. HERHOLD 

—and certainly not everybody does. Fowler, 
who is retiring this month after thirty-four years 
at St. Michael's, chuckles over a message left on 
the church's answering machine by an anonymous 
caller: "I hear Fowler's retiring. When the old 
bastard leaves. I'll come back to church." 

"When he lost a leg in Germany in World War 
II, it gave Clint a green card to be a radical," quips 
a friend, fondly. Nobody can question his 
patriotism. Fowler has paraded liberal views on 
civil rights, gay rights, animal rights, nuclear 
weapons and the homeless, although he is against 
abortion. He champions the dignity of life. 

A classic Fowler story: In the 1960s, a right- 
wing general with John Birch ties was having 
trouble finding a hall for a speech in Tucson. 
Fowler offered him St. Michael's, on the basis of 
the man's right to free speech. Fowler also 
announced he would lead the picket line against 
him. 

He was born in Douglas sixty-two years ago, 


but moved to Tucson with his parents when he was 
six months old. "1 was always a Tucsonan," he 
brags. "1 never had the crisis of rootlessness that 
seems to have afflicted so many people today. I 
am proud of growing up in Tucson—1 started 
kindergarten at University Heights School in 
1929." 

His roots to the church and the Southwest go 
deep. His father was born in Indian territory. His 
father's father was a Methodist preacher who 
rode a circuit on horseback. His mother was 
brought to New Mexico Territory in a covered 
wagon from Kansas by farm parents. 

After graduating from Tucson High, Fowler 
entered the University of Arizona as a pre-law 
student in 1942. He was drafted in 1943 and served 
in the 76th Infantry Division with the "exalted 
rank of RFC." 

"1 am proud to have been part of General 
Patton's Third Army that made the first Allied 
thrust into Germany. I was wounded by German 
shrapnel at the Seigfried Line and lost a leg." He 
was discharged in November, 1945, and returned 
to UA. 
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When asked why he decided upon the 
priesthood, Fowler replies: "\ had no foxhole 
conversion, no battlefield experience that sent me 
running for the church. I'm a 'once-borner' who 
grew up as a Christian with my father taking me 
to Sunday School in a basket on his bike. I've 
always been a Christian, not to say that 1 always 
practiced it all that well." 

Comes the impish grin again: "Mowever, I'm 
not always 100 percent convinced that Chris¬ 
tianity is true. Some days it's truer than others. 
But there is nothing else on earth, no other system, 
that makes as much sense of the universe and my 
place in it." He preached a recent sermon saying 
that he believed in the Christian faith, though 
he had little emotional confirmation of it, no 
"strange warmness of heart" like John Wesley, 
once an Anglican priest. "Yet, isn't the absence of 
this experience also a form of faith?" he con¬ 
cluded. 


In his matter-of-fact, no-nonsense manner, he 
says he did not become a priest just to help people, 
or because he felt sorry for them. "I was impressed 
with the idea that a priest is someone with whom 
God shares power. I liked the idea of the distinct 
position that a priest holds before the people and 
before God. The priest is consecrated the same as a 
church building is consecrated, so that both can 
mediate holiness. It's all God's doing as he uses 
common clay for his purposes." 

To many of his friends and parishioners it 
seems that Father Fowler must sleep with his 
clerical collar on. "I enjoy dressing distinctively. 
It surely opens up some strange and wonderful 
conversations when people know that you re a 
priest. Some reactions are genuine, but others are 
phony like when people start apologizing for 
swearing in your presence. I once walked into the 
bar car on a train where the talk was rather salty. 
The whole car fell silent and finally someone 
patronizingly apologized as though I had never 
heard such naughty words before. I wanted to 
walk to the end of the car, turn around, wave my 
hand, smile and say; 'Go to hell, all of you. 

In the next breath he is back talking about 
"the ordinances of the church, the ritual, the 
Sacraments, all the things that keep summoning 
us back to God. The first proposition of the 
Christian faith is that there is more to lit*? than 
the things we see around us. There are all he 
messages from the supernatural world, all the 
unseen things right in front of our noses. 

"God is not just in the light, God is often 
perceived in the dark, like stepping into a room 
where a person has just stepped out, but you fee 
that the person's presence is still there. 

"God is like someone who is standing just 

around the corner of us all." 

Turning to the things that can be seen, Fowl^ 
points out that his desk was purchased second¬ 
hand by his father from Ronstadt Hardware in 
1930. The senior Fowler was a Tucson lawyer w o 


salvaged the heavy side chairs from the old 
State of Arizona Territorial Supreme Court 
Building. 

The priest thumps his arms on the solid 
chairs, then points to a painting on the wall. 
"That faded seascape also belonged to my father 
who was a very smart man. He said that when 
you live in the desert and love it like our family 
did, you must remember the ocean. If we had lived 
in Maine, we would have had a picture of the 
Catalina Foothills on our wall." 

Fowler, seated among boxes of books and 
mementos collected in thirty-four years at the 
same church, is asked how Tucson has changed in 
his sixty-two years here. It brings a flash-flood 
reaction. "I love Tucson. I'm not turning my back on 
Tucson when I leave here, it's the greatest place 
on earth. But Tucson has changed. 

"Tucson doesn't have the same character and 
accent it once had. It is rapidly becoming just 


another damn, self-conscious Southwestern city, 
like Phoenix and Las Vegas. The Tucson of my 
youth was not the Tucson of resort living. We 
never talked about 'tourists' or 'snowbirds,' we 
referred to them as 'Eastern visitors.' They came 
by train to stay at the Arizona Inn or the old El 
Conquistador, not by jet to take off their clothes 
and get early skin cancer. Tucson is developing a 
tinny, phony sound that is not pleasant. We have 
instant cowboys in bola ties and blue jeans. The 
unlimited growthers have despoiled us, the 
Chamber of Commerce should have been outlawed 
forty years ago." 

But the face and voice soften as he talks 
lyrically about the desert. "Everything in the 
desert is muted, like a beautiful woman. The color 
and shapes of the desert have an air of subtlety 
that the forested lands or the plains do not have. 
The seasons do not come by force, but with a 
change in the shadows of the Catalinas." He 
grows reverently silent. 

Then why is he leaving Tucson for Florida? 

"I'm only going to Florida because my boat is 
there. Florida is flat and colorless; the sea is its 
only attraction for me." Next to God and the 
Eucharist, a boat is nearest to Fowler's heart. "1 
never saw a boat 1 didn't want to get on; there's 
nothing like standing on the deck of a boat with 
the water holding you up." 

LADY MARY, TUCSON, ARIZONA, is 
lettered across the stern of Fowler's somewhat 
disreputable-looking yacht, which he purchased 
and restored a few years ago. Old salts, not 
knowing about our rampaging Rillito, scratch 
their heads and wonder how anyone could 
homeport a boat in Tucson. The priest and a friend, 
Tom Bartholomew, once took a five-month cruise 
up the Mississippi, through the Great Lakes and 
down the East Coast. The view of the great 
American cities like New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York from the water is 
unsurpassed, according to the desert-lover turned 


sailor. 

But back to Father Fowler's first love, the 
things that are unseen. Would he have done the 
same thing over again with his life? "Nobody 
could have had a better time in the long run than I 
have had. There's a sense that what I have done, 
badly or well, was supremely worth doing. If I 
had been bom independently wealthy, I still 
would have been a priest. I have been in the 
fortunate position of being paid to have fun, to do 
what I would have done without pay. The 
priesthood has given me a lot of laughs," he says, 
just as one of his ever-present dogs wets on the 
secretary's floor. "Just a minute, Cynthia, 1II 
wipe it up," he calls out in his foghorn voice. 

In the almost thirty-six years since he was 

ordained, would he have done anything dif¬ 

ferently? "Oh God, what would I have done 
differently?" he repeats. "I would have been a 
trifle less strident, a little easier on people. I've 
been too condemning, I sometimes forgot that they 
didn't all attend seminary and have all that 

wonderful wisdom instilled into them." His smile 

turns into a hearty laugh. 

Father Fowler has drawn fire for being too 
political. But he maintains, "I'm not much 
interested in Democratic or Republican politics, 
my politics come from the theology of the church. 
For instance, the church has always taught that 
indiscriminate, mass-destruction weapons like the 
nuclear bomb are a sin to use. Therefore building 
them or paying for them is also a sin. Racism is a 
sin because it's an insult to Almighty God. I would 
believe this way if I was the most conservative 
person in the world. 

"Some things are labeled political that are 
really moral. The ordination of women is hardly a 
secular political issue. I sponsored a woman for 
the priesthood and feel that women are often the 
real workers of the church, like the Roman 
Catholic nuns." 

Did he ever wish that he had married and 
had a family? "I sometimes wished that I had 
had children, but I was never under the illusion 
that marriage is the key to automatic happiness. 
1 have no feel for the divided loyalties that a 
married priest must experience. This parish has 
been my family, so I have never been lonely." 

Enter a middle-aged black woman whom 
Fowler introduces: "Savada Peters is one of our 
vestry members. Savada and her family were 
Episcopalians Back East and desegregated this 
parish in the 1950s. We lost some members over 
that, didn't we Savada? Now people don't mind 
having a few blacks around, makes them feel 
liberal. But not too many, you understand." They 
both laugh. 

On May 5, Father Fowler and Tom Bar¬ 
tholomew will pack their possessions, including a 
piano, in a Ryder truck and travel to Florida to 
board the LADY MARY. Someday, after many 
happy years of sailing and saying daily Mass on 
his boat. Father Fowler will return to be buried 
under the altar of St. Michael and All Angels. 

Any future priest who preaches a comfortable 
Gospel, or who ignores the things that are unseen 
or who fails to repair that sign out in front, will 
surely feel an earthquake under the altar. ^ 


Robert M. Herhold is the founding pastor of Dove 
of Peace Lutheran Church in Tucson and a formed 
Arizona Daily Star writer. He has just completed his fir^^ 
novel. 


“We have instant cowboys in boia ties and 
bine jeans. The uniimited growthers have 
despoiied us, the Chamber of Commerce 
should have been outlawed forty years ago. ” 
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SAN XAVIER CITY: THE MOVIE 

$8 million in bills and a little rejection won't stop the boys from Palm Springs. 


If you already had sunk nearly 
$8 million into a proposed city on the 
Tohono O'odham reservation, would 
you let a little ''no" vote by the 
Tribal Council stop your plan? 

Developer Jim Rothschild 
wouldn't. That's why his Santa Cruz 
Properties has invested yet another 
chunk of money into a new marketing 
tactic: a glossy video being sent or 
shown to hundreds of O'odham 
landholders just south of Tucson. 

The video, surfacing six months 
after opponents thought they and 
the Tribal Council had killed the 
development project, is "just to let 
people know we're here and we 
haven't given up," explains Jane H. 
Johnson of Santa Cruz Properties. A 
longtime Tucsonan, she is vice presi¬ 
dent and general manager of the 
company that wants to put homes, 
shopping and light industry for 
100,000 suburbanites on 18,000 acres 
beginning two miles south of the 
Mission San Xavier del Bac. "We're 
trying to bring up the comfort level 
on what we've got in mind," she 


Despite months of huffing and 
puffing by state legislators, it ap¬ 
parently will be left to the voters to 
decide whether high-density devel¬ 
opment should be kept away from 
the borders of Saguaro National 
Monument East. 

That was the claim last month 
by environmentalists. East Side 
residents and others who want to 
keep the sprawling city at bay. They 
vowed to begin circulating petitions 
by the end of April, even as they 
continued their negotiations with 
lawmakers and developers. Organ¬ 
izers of the promised initiative 
drive said it would be needed either 
to take the place of or to augment pro¬ 
posed legislation that was bogged 
down at the Capitol. "The public is 
clearly ready to protect our natural 
resources—the clean air and nature 
preserves that attracted us to Tucson 
in the first place," insisted neighbor¬ 
hood-advocate Wanda Shattuck. "If 
we kill the goose, we aren't going to 
have any more golden eggs." 

Organizers said their petitions 
call for two-mile buffer zones of 
existing zoning around Saguaro 
Monuments East and West, and one- 
mile buffers around Coronado Na¬ 
tional Forest, Pusch Ridge Wilder¬ 
ness Area, Tucson Mountain Park, 


adds, as she pops the video into the 
VCR at her La Placita office. 

"Vision For Tomorrow," the 
marketing tape produced in Palm 
Springs, begins with aerial views of 
vast expanses of desert near Tucson, 
virgin but for the concrete ribbon of 
Interstate 19 and the white-washed 
mission in the distance. Rothschild 
called Jim by all around him"— 
has successfully developed a large 
amount of Indian land in California, 
the O odham are assured, including 
a Palm Springs canyon being turned 
into a destination resort and golf 
course. Throughout the video, color¬ 
ful footage of the grass, lakes and 
golfers at the Palm Springs develop¬ 
ment is backed by a soundtrack of 
uplifting music. The murky brown 
views of the O'odham (Papago) 
desert in the San Xavier District, by 
contrast, are accompanied by just the 
buzz of a lone aircraft. "Can you 
imagine such a change at San 
Xavier?" a narrator asks. 

The only Indian shown on the 
seventeen-minute video is a blonde 


Catalina State Park, Tortolita 
Mountain Park and "other such 
dedicated open-space preserves of 
1,000 contiguous acres or more." If the 
initiative drive is successful, any 
rezoning within the buffer zones 
would be put to an automatic vote of 
the people. And in contrast to the 
City Council's current policy of 
enacting all rezonings with an 
"emergency clause" that makes them 
immediately effective, the initia¬ 
tive would give citizens thirty days 
to challenge any rezonings through 
lawsuit or referendum. 

Petitions were to be circulated 
simultaneously to Tucson and Pima 
County voters in an attempt to put 
the issue on the city ballot this 
November and the county ballot a 
year later. The initiative effort 
eventually would extend to the 
expansion-minded towns of Marana 
and Oro Valley as well. Environ¬ 
mentalist Doug Shakel said organ¬ 
izers will need 9,000 signatures from 
registered Tucsonans, but are gunning 
for 20,000, by the city’s filing dead¬ 
line in early July. They’ll have 
longer to get the 26,000 to 40,000 
signatures they'll need from county¬ 
wide voters, he added. □ 

—Norma Coile 


wearing pearls, a former council- 
woman of the Agua Caliente tribe in 
the Palm Springs area. Modern, 
spacious suburban homes of other 
Indians who receive lease income 
also are shown, and the video notes 
that homes on the Palm Springs 
reservation today are the same as 
non-Indian homes—"In fact, you 
can't tell them apart." 

The bottom-line of the taped 
message is money—$40,000 a year for 
every holder of a reservation allot¬ 
ment who agrees to grant Rothschild 
a ninety-year lease. This means 
"lifetimes of financial security for 
you and your children," the video 
says, while stressing that the de¬ 
veloper will preserve "sacred hills 
and boulders," leave cultural events 
and "pow wow land" undisturbed, 
and "save and replant as many (na¬ 
tural desert) plants as reasonably 
possible." 

As the tape ends, Johnson says 
that it has been well-received by 
many O'odham who, after watching 
it, have nodded "now I understand." 
When the satellite city on the 
sparsely populated reservation first 
was proposed, she adds, "the people 
were being presented with something 
so radically different than they 
were used to, it just scared them to 
death. I think it would any of us. 
We're afraid of change." 

While she hopes it will soothe 
some fears, the new video already 
has some detractors, including Pima 
County Supervisor Ed Moore. Moore, 
who along with Supervisor David 
Yetman has opposed the develop¬ 


ment proposal, reports that a number 
of O’odham have complained to him 
that it is "fiction." Among the 
controversies 

ignored by the sales tool, other 
opponents point out, are potential 
threats to three types of rare desert 
vegetation and to populations of des¬ 
ert tortoises and Sonoran green toads; 
lack of guarantees that Papagos will 
be hired during the twenty-five year 
construction period; the potential 
loss of traditional hunting areas and 
removal of cultural resource sites 
including burial areas and Hohokam 
villages. In an earlier statement, an 
opposition group known as Friends of 
Defenders of Tohono O'odham Land 
Rights wrote that the project would 
increase Pima County's population 
by up to fifteen percent. "These resi¬ 
dents will not pay Pima County taxes 
although they will use county 
services," the opponents added. 

Meanwhile, Moore sounds a new 
warning: supporters of the develop¬ 
ment are running a slate of candi¬ 
dates in the May 24 tribal elections 
in an attempt to overturn the council 
that voted last August against 
leasing tribal lands to Rothschild. 
Santa Cruz Properties, financed by 
Canadian investors, is kicking in 
with big campaign contributions that 
lawfully can be kept secret, the 
supervisor contends. But Johnson 
denies the latter claim, saying the 
developer is merely an interested 
observer of the upcoming tribal vote. 
An agenda posted on the wall of her 
office does list "election." □ 

—Norma Coile 
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Our Town 

I had much rather have it remain as it was, dirty, dusty, vermin-infested if you will, but for a 
link binding our bustling, aggressive civilization to the years when men in their sober senses 
scoured this vast Continent in search of Fountains of Youth and caskets of treasure. 

Captain John Gregory Bourke, on discovering how much Tucson had changed in 1881 because 
of the arrival of the Southern Pacific railroad, joining the town to the outside world. 



LOST: 145 LB. CAT 

Answers to the name Tommy. 


In the April issue, we featured Felis Concolor, 
the mountain lion, in our department about local 
folk, "One Of Us." A few days later this letter 
arrived. 

In April, 1968, a female lion was shot in 
Stanford Canyon, Chiricahua Mountains. Upon 
seeing she had been nursing kittens we undertook 
the search and found, by backtracking, two kit¬ 
tens: a male and a female, eyes closed still, and 
tinv furry balls of spots. We raised them on a 
formula that they thrived on. They became 
"Honey" and "Tommy." We had them inside our 
home until they grew bigger and rougher than our 
children and furniture. 

We often walked them. They would not go far 
from our protective presence. If threatened by a 
new experience, they would run and get behind us, 
like children hiding behind their mothers skirts. 

We couldn’t leave them out with our children 
(seven and five) as the children weren't able to 
compete with their strength. The lions would 
whistle and squeak at us in recognition and jump 
into our arms, lick our faces and purr loudly. They 
were very affectionate. 

In 1971, the Arizona Game and risn 
Department notified us they had a new policy 
that lions could no longer be kept as pets^smce 
they "are now considered game animals. We 
were told that if we destroyed them we could 
collect the fifty dollars bounty on them still paid 
bv the state. We couldn't do that to our pets so we 
asked the Arizona Game and Fish to locate a good 

home for them. 

Enter the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum. 
George L. Mountain Lion was an aging California 


mountain lion and he was failing fast. Mervin 
Larson and Chuck Hanson from the museum came 
to look at Tommy and we explained that he and 
Honey were so attached to each other w’e felt it 
would be extremely traumatic to them to be 
separated. So they took them both. We delivered 
them to the museum February 1, 1971. 

We kept track of them the first few years. 
Then as help changed at the museum, people 
there didn't know when asked if they were our 
original lions. We never heard what happened to 
Tommy. We heard stories that he died, etc., but no 
one was sure. Honey was easier to keep track of 
and she had stories about her in different 
publications. She had several litters of kittens 
while there. We read that she died this last 
year. 

These cats had a chance and a wonderful 
home and care. They couldn't have survived in 
the wild and belonged in a place such as thev 
were in for their whole lives. They never knew 
what they were missing. I'm sure. 1 think you may 
have written about our Tommy. If so, he would be, 
this year, nineteen years old. 

I'd love to know if this is the same lion. 

—Wendy Glenn, Malpais Ranch, Douglas, 
Arizona 

Editor's note: Honey died in 1986, at the ripe old 
lion age of eighteen, from renal failure and liver 
problems—in short, from a long life. The male in 
the photograph in the April issue is a lion 
received by the Museum in the late seventies and 
is not Tommy. Museum records before 1978 are scant 
and no one is sure what happened to Tommy. □ 


ALL SHOOK UP 

May 3rd, 1887. 

The earthquake, centered less than fifty miles 
below Douglas at Batepito, Sonora, registered 7.2 
on the Richter scale, killed fifty-one people in 
northern Sonora and shook about 124,000 square 
miles in the Southwest. It remains the largest 
earthquake known to have caused damage in 
Arizona. 

May 3, 1887. Roosters crow, dogs whine, and 
then it begins with a rumbling sound about a 
quarter after two in the afternoon and lasts 
several minutes. Houses crack, clocks stop, lamps 
sway, the windows and doors rattle. The two- 
story' \Ncek\\i Arizona Citizen office shakes so 
badly no one can stay in the building and the 
walls seem to sway three or four feet. In homes, 
food Hies off the pantry shelves, furniture moves 
with a life of its own. Horses stare with terror. 
Out at San Xavier, the wall surrounding the 
cemetery crumbles to the ground. Downtown at the 
Courthouse, the cupola sways. 

In Tucson, everyone flocks into the streets from 
the suddenly mutinous buildings. People in chairs 
suddenly scooted two or three feet. Many become 
ill, a woman faints. No one is injured. 

The shock ends, a wind comes up, a cloudless 
skv suddenlv goes murky from dust. At least six 
people succumb to fits of insanity at this betrayal 
by the earth itself. That night the dogs do not 
bark. 

Source: Susan M. DuBois and Ann Smith, The 1887 
Earthquake in San Bernardino Vallei/, Soiwra, 
Special Paper No. 3, State of Arizona, Bureau of 
Geology and Mineral Technology, The University 
of Arizona, December, 1980. J 


THE OTHER 
RAGS 

County Supervisor Ed Moore, a Democrat who 
campaigned for Republican Evan Mecham, zingocl 
the press back at a recent gathering of th^^ 
Democrats of Greater Tucson. 

Moore told the Democrats (many of whom 
would rather not claim him in light of his support 
for the governor) "how the press would cover it if 
Mecham appointed Mother Teresa as deputy 
director of the Arizona Department of Economic 
Security." 

Claimed Moore, "The Arizona Republic would 
editorialize against her education deficiencies- 
The Phoenix Gazette would ask for an attorney 
general s opinion on the employment of foreigi'^ 
nationals. 

Larry Lopez of the Associated Press would 
uncover a 1962 kickback scheme by an underling h'l 
a soup kitchen in Bombay. The Arizoiia Deil}/ 
Star would have an interview with some obscure 
bureaucrat in Bhopal," Moore continued. 

The Territorial would feature a Cheri Cross 
column on how she (Teresa) dresses funnv; 
Weiss (Channel 4) would mispronounce her niUn*- 
And the Citizen wouldn’t get around to covering 
for a week and then would put in two inches bv lb'* 
obits." ^ J 
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TREE RUGGERS MEET THE DEAN OF GROWTH 

After ten years of butting heads they try talking to each other. 


The upstart who stopped the freeways meets 
the dean of growth; Things are changing in this 
town. 

Reid Ewing, the sometimes-abrasive neigh¬ 
borhood activist who helped rally voters to de¬ 
feat the sales tax for roads, and Roy P. Drachman, 
the gentlemanly city elder who supported the tax, 
are complete opposites in style and philosophy. 
But now they're talking. Explains grassroots- 
guerrilla Ewing, referring to Drachman and the 
pro-roads establishment: "1 think, frankly, that 
we need them and they need us. They've got all 
the formal power through elected officials. And 
we have the ability to kill anything they come up 
with without our input." 

In the aftermath of December’s showdown, 
when county voters crushed a half-cent, twenty- 
year sales tax to pay for a controversial long range 
transportation plan, Ewing and Drachman have 
exchanged letters and phone calls. And as a result, 
Ewing and about ten "heavy hitting" neigh¬ 
borhood activists were to meet with Drachman 
and another pro-tax committee member, Mary 
Beth Carlile. "It’s exploratory; just the beginning 
really," reports Ewing, a state legislator. "Roy 
requested the meeting because he wants a critique 
of the Iformall planning process underway through 
[County Planning Directorl Bob Johnson's office. 


Plus, we may suggest other ways to proceed." 

Does this tentative collaboration of tradi¬ 
tional foes signal a new chapter in car-loving, 
freeway-hating Tucson? "1 guess it could," answers 
Drachman. "1 have never felt 1 wouldn't be will¬ 
ing to work with anyone. We've got a problem; no 
one denies that. It's important to try to bring the 
opposition into the tent, so to speak, to see if we 
can all find solutions together." In a voice that 
sounds ever so slightly tired of the old game, the 
realtor adds, "1 don't want to spend a lot of time 
developing a plan and then have a large segment 
of the community say that they weren't involved 
and we're trying to shove it down their throats." 

That's why, in an open letter to community 
leaders dated February 3, Drachman wrote, "In an 
effort to heal the wounds and bring the two sides 
together to do something constructive, two of us 
who were on opposing sides of the transportation 
issue got together to discuss the issue. lArchitectl 
Kirby Lockard and 1 have jointly prepared a 
proposal...that could provide guidelines for a 
comprehensive land-use plan." Alternatives, they 
pointed out, include continued urban sprawl, de¬ 
velopment of urban villages, concentration of 
density along designated corridors, and infill of 
vacant islands within the city. 


Ewing says most neighborhood activists he 
invited were receptive to sitting down with 
Drachman, although one environmentalist ab¬ 
solutely refused. "We would like to honor the com¬ 
mitment we made in December that wed be posi¬ 
tive this time around, not negative," Ewing notes. 

Drachman, for his part, hasn't told the 
county's official working committee on compre¬ 
hensive planning—he is co-chairman— about his 
meeting with Ewing. "The committee may not like 
it," he says, but he adds that it shouldn t be 
concerned: "I'm in no position to make any 
commitments." 

There are lots of differences to deal with. 
Ewing maintains the metropolitan area must have 
a comprehensive land-use plan in place before a 
transportation plan logically can follow. For 
example, he suggests, a light-rail system for mass 
transit would make sense in a high-density area 
like the Broadway corridor, but it wouldn t in a 
low-density part of town. Drachman agrees that 
it may be best to start with a land-use plan, but 
from there he parts company: "With these 
crackpot ideas like light rail, my question is Tell 
me where they've worked.' They can t answer 
that." In Tucson, he says, we're always going to 
depend on the automobile. ^ 

—Norma Coile 


The Desert Museum &Whiteco Metrocom 
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It's n p.m. at Nino's and the small black tables 
are set up like rows ot dominos. The opening band 
is packing up its equipment, and university kids 
blasted from alcohol leave a trail of smoke and 
scented hair spray as they trickle out the door. 

Most of the young ones don't know the next 
act—Billy S., a.k.a. "Kid Bad," a.k.a. "Billy 
Hurricane," is back in town. A star in Tucson's rock 
n' roll culture, he is known as much for being a 
hardcore cocaine and heroin addict as for his 
spitfire drumming. In tonight's show, "Billy and 
Friends," he won’t be the boy wonder of the 
rhythm section. Instead, he's using his voice as 
the lead instrument, accompanied by Sandra 
Moche, a friend he met in a Minnesota halfway 
house. Backing him will be different drummers, 
different guitar players. This is Billy s first stage 
appearance in three years and it could be his last. 

Married to some hyped-up, romantic image of 
dope and rock n' roll, he has spent the last ten 
years dead set on destruction. Drugs ate up his 
talent, his family, his friendships and his life. 

He hangs out in the corner near the stage, 
chainsmoking and drinking some hip sparkling 
water, the mandatory drink of recovering addicts. 
This is Billy's element and he looks the part in 
his supple black fringed leather jacket. When he 
weaves in and out of the crowd, the fringes splay 
out, the way fur stands up on a scared cat. A red 
paisley bandana hangs around his neck. He paces 
a lot, he hugs people, he slouches against a wal , 
but just momentarily. He isn’t in one place for 
longer than thirty seconds. 

The smoke in the bar begins to clear, tables are 
littered with leftover drinks and emptied beer 
bottles which disappear into the quick hands of 
experienced cocktail waitresses. The earlier, 
younger crowd is replaced by older baby boomers, 
and their drinking habits reflect the shift in age 
and attitude—Perrier, single bottles of beer, cof¬ 
fee, soda. Everyone here looks like they’ve seen a 
demon or two themselves. No one is particularly 
dressed up and no one seems to care. Old friends 



COMES 

CLEAN 


THIS YOUNG ROCK 
STAR FROM THE 
FOOTHILLS HAO LOVE, 
TALENT AMO MONEY. 
ORUG AOOICTION 
TOOK IT ALL ANO 
LEFT HIM WITH A 
LONG ROAD TO 
REDEMPTION. 


BY LAURA GREENBERG 


show up—local musicians, curiosity seekers, gawk- 
ers with bad memories and strays out for a good 
time. The club fills, though there is room enough 
to slither between the tables, walk the aisles, 
feel the charged atmosphere. 

Billv steps onstage. A panther in motion, he 
prances, leaps, shifts and cocks his head, all in 
one take. From inside his coat he pulls out an 
empty green bottle and tosses it off to the side of 
the stage. Anticipation washes over the audience, 
conversation is low-key. "My name is Billy— 
thanks for coming tonight. We'll start it off real 
quiet and then let it collapse altogether." 

Alone on stage with an electric keyboard, he 
begins a song called "Been On The Train," a ballad 
with assorted references to love and heroin. He 
sings passionately. The crowd feels it. If their 
energy could be harnessed, they could put the Palo 
Verde nuclear plant out of business. 

The last time Billy made a musical appear¬ 
ance was with the Giant Sandworms in 1983 at the 
Green Fields Day School's prom at the fancy 
Sheraton El Conquistador, in his own backyard. 

Occasionally, in those days, you would spot 
Billy walking down the street, alone, head 
bowed, rail thin, hands thrust deep in his pockets. 
A junkie look; blotchy gray skin, bold cheekbones 
popping out, and eyes like cold, wet stones. At five 
feet, eleven inches, he could have been the poster 
boy for anorexia anonymous—he didn't weigh 
more than 105 pounds. Another rich kid gone bad, 
suffering guilt over his family's generosity? Or 
just another rock 'iV roll casualty mucking about? 
It's anybody's guess. 

But tonight at Nino’s, he's forty-five pounds 
heavier, dressed like a cowboy brought in from 
the range. His face is bright as a cherub, his blond 
hair is cut short in a spike. Not typically hand¬ 
some, he’s boyishly cute with translucent skin and 
closely spaced pale blue eyes—a cross between a 
slice of apple pie and an albino. Offstage he can 
seem charming, or angry; he shifts moods easily, 
deflecting questions or conversation. Billy was 
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Patty, Gabe, Rudy, and Rainer Ptacek. 


born with a gift. He knows how to work a crowd. 
Tonight, he moves like a man on a mission. He has 
something to prove to himself, and he makes it. 
Billy’s performance is awesome. Music, in any 
form, has been genetically coded into Billy s soul. 


It's Sunday afternoon, after the Nino's ap¬ 
pearance. The sun hunts through dense clouds, 
drenching the air with heat. Billy sits casually in 
shorts by the pool at his parents' home, toying 
with three cheap, thin necklaces: a turquoise 
arrow, a cross made out of abalone and a medal¬ 
lion with saints on it. Jewels of sentimental at¬ 
tachment. One of them is said to ward off evil, 
and he clutches it in mock despair. A portable 
phone on the patio table rings constantly—friends 
calling to wish him good luck. He chainsmokes, 
taking deep drags. I lis eyes gaze nervously across 
the foothills landscape, seeking a distant time. 
He jumps up to change the tape on the ghetto 
blaster; ^'Nebraska" by Springsteen is too depres¬ 
sing. He puts on some Flvis Costello instead, then 


leans back down in the slatted plastic chair, runs 
his hands through his hair and shakes his head 
when he doesn't know what to say. His future 
hinges on one more tomorrow. Monday morning he 
will be sentenced on drug charges involving the 
sale of cocaine and heroin. He faces time in prison. 
The legal system is running the next performance 
and Billy can't dance his way out of this. He's 
been clean for six months, the longest stretch since 
his early teens. 

A letter Billy wrote last summer to his friends 
and their children had a message for anyone en¬ 
amored of drugs in the music scene: 

Dear Rainer, Patty, Gabe and Rudy, 

Well you all have been on my mind. You guys 
are real special to me. More than that, much more. 
I am, if you haven't heard, in New Mexico in my 
seventh treatment. 1 was dealing junk in the 
barrio, and almost got my head blown off by 
dealers. I have lost family, friends, band, etc. etc. 


because of my disease and unwillingness 
with it one day at a time. I believed 1 had df. . 
many bad things. So much guilt and shame, [hn. 
did not deserve to live. I could see the love .inc 
goodness in other people, but selfishly and .if. 
destructively could not see it in myself. I envy anc 
respect you Rainer, I really hope we can become 
friends, real friends. I went by the Chicago Store a 
few times, but you were playing in Europe. I would 
like to have called Patty, but didn't feel like I 
deserved the love and words Patty s capable of. 

Gabe, [Rainer and Patty’s ten year old son) 
preaching or scare tactics about drugs or alcohol 
never worked for me. I want you to know that I 
started using when I was fifteen (kids start using 
earlier now). I bargained with pot, acid and beer 
as manv kids do. I soon had a S300 a day heroin 
and cocaine habit. Your folks watched me go down ^ 
the tubes. That is why Rainer will not or did not 
play [musicl with me anymore. Nothing to do 
with my talent. I have plenty of that. I know that 
now—f am writing the best songs I have ever 
written. But the addiction ruined my career, it 
also hurt your folks, my family. Giant Sandworms 
etc. Gabe, all I’m asking for you to do is know the 
facts. I love you. 

I will be home in Tucson for a few days to see 
Van get married. At all costs, I would like to see 
you all. Rainer-Patty, please, please save album 
for me. It is important to me. Also I would love to 
get tape of that version of "\ Am A Sinner." That 
song is in my mind once a day. I am looking at 2-5 
years in the state pen. in Hawaii. I will overcome 
this too. I will stay clean, in or cuit of prison. 

Love, Billy. 


Billy was born in Park Ridge, Illinois, the 
only son, the youngest child by seven years, of 
three children in an upper middle class family. 
The family moved from the Cornbelt to the Sun¬ 
belt when he was barely two, steadily becoming 
more affluent, pillars of the community. He grew 
up in a strong home, bonded by lov^e and tradi¬ 
tional American values. They spent summer vaca¬ 
tions criss-crossing the country in a small camper, 
and Billy got an education in American history at 
his mother s insistence by stopping at every 
monument she could locate. When he was three 
years old, his house was filled with his sisters' 
blaring rock n roll music, and Billy became a 
anatic listening to such greats as the Supremes 
and the Beatles. He knew he wanted be a rock n’ 
roll star. In the fifth grade his father bought him 
his first drum set, a $150 hodgepodge of Rogers, 
Ludwig and other trade names that came in a wild 
mix of orange glitter. His afternoons were devoted 
to practicing, usually two or three hours a day. He 
was serious enough that in the sixth grade he 
started his first garage band, with foothills 
buddies Van Christian and David Seger, who 
both would make names for themselves in the 
Tucson music scene. They called themselves Fred 
and Ethel Mertz, eventually earning a publL 
performance—only to get kicked off the stage of 
the Catalina Foothills Elementary school (or 
doing Neil Young’s "Southern Man," a ’70s indict¬ 
ment of racism. They wore glitter, they wore high- 
heeled shoes. And they were eleven years old. 

School was just an extension of Billv’s socHl 
arena. He once got his entire sixth-grade class to 
walk out and demonstrate against the Near i^' 
Southeast Asia. He was the one who defended the 
underdog, paraded tor ci\dl right'i A former 
teacher told his father he could lead a class into 
fire if he wanted to—a natural. 
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Billy and his two best buddies ended up at 
Tucson High, instead of the suburban high school 
near his home. Parents took turns ferrying the 
three teenagers in nice, big cars. They nicknamed 
themselves the '"boys from the golden ghetto." 
Billy says, '"We didn't want to do the Wonder 
Bread thing. When you grow up on Skyline 
Belaire, what else can you do?" Their foray into 
midtown got them repeatedly beaten up, harassed 
and spit on by the local boys, and they fought back 
with the social skills of the privileged. "We 
didn’t kiss ass," Billy proudly says, grinds out 
another cigarette, stabs a memory away. 

At the time, Tucson High had the ace tennis 
team in the city. Billy and his friends seemed 
bred for it; they were weaned in tennis clinics. But 
ironically it was the golden ghetto boys with the 
quick forehands who ultimately brought down the 
team’s ranking. Billy’s impulsive antics eventual¬ 
ly got him kicked off; he was caught throwing 
oranges at the construction crew redoing the courts. 

But by then, tennis and other sports no longer 
mattered much to him. Drugs did. The influence of 
the times caught Billy as he watched kids 
tripping on LSD outside of school, laughing and 
crying, having "profound revelations" at the ripe 
old age of thirteen. At fifteen, and just experi¬ 
menting with drugs, he saw some prostitutes shoot 
heroin. It made him sick. He had no idea that in 
twenty-four months he would be a junkie. 

Billy didn’t make it to class often and after 
his first year was quickly transferred to Canyon 
del Oro. He finally dropped out of high school in 
the eleventh grade, but his hunger for music 
continued and he educated himself, working and 
hanging out in local record shops, absorbing 
evervthing he could about rock n’ roll. 

Billv was talented and intuitively recognized 
other talent. In the late ’70s, he started a punk- 
rock band called the Pedestrians with Chris 
Cacavus and David Seger, who have since moved 
on to garner local anci international fame. Still a 
teenager, he also began dealing pot, cocaine and 
pills while immersing himself in the rock n roll 
subculture of the Veh'et Underground and Lou 
Reed, jim Vlorrison, the Sex Pistc^ls and a grab-bag 
of other artists who distorted their talent in a 
narcotic slumber. Many of Billy's "heroes bought 
earlv deaths, which just added to their mystique. 
Billv thrived on the "Romeo and Juliet on metha¬ 
done" fantasy, a modern version of stoned lovers 
rescuing each other from themselves. For Billy, 
rock n’ roll and drugs were synonymous, a package 
deal—you didn’t do one without the other. Like 
many others, he was caught between the end of 
the Woodstock generation and the "me decade, a 
sad tag-along dreaming of the tragic glory of Jimi 
Hendrix. 

With the Pedestrians, he was called Billy 
Hurricane—a quick-witted, angry kid who moved 
with the force of a gale. They played Pearl s 
Hurricane Bar, a skid row hangout, and other now 
defunct clubs that catered to punk music. He was 
seventeen years old, and turning into a bonafide 
coke fiend. In the beginning he snorted it, then he 
turned to free-basing it, long before Richard Pryor 
made that act famous. Billy remembers, "Every¬ 
one was telling me how good I was. 1 felt like 
everyone wanted a piece of me. I was living real 
self-destructively, and 1 was digging it." 

During the days, while his peers w'orked at 
fast food restaurants, Billy worked dowmtow'n at 
what he calls a "fifty-percent" gas station hed 
rip off travelers by puncturing tires and selling 
them back fixed—at double the price. I le also was 
introduced to the myth of "glory" by injection. 


"The first time I ever ran, mainlined, cocaine was 
at that gas station dowmtown. I was in the office 
and my arm was tied up [so the veins were 
prominent]. I stuck my arm out. I loved watching 
the blood trickle out. Someone shot me up, untied 
me, and 1 fell to the floor, blacked out for about 
five minutes. It was like the smell of victory and 
death. For a couple of minutes my heart blew out 
of my chest. It was like being free. Total abandon, 
the most exhilarating rush of freedom." The man 
who gave Billy his first fix told him that he 
wouldn’t make a "good" junkie because his veins 
wTre thin and small. He says sadly, "1 had no 
idea 1 was gonna be a junkie." 

But within a few w'eeks Billy purchased 
nearly a hundred syringes at a foothills phar¬ 
macy. He began "chipping," street lingo for occa¬ 
sional use, shooting up socially on weekends, 
selling drugs on the side to obtain the stuff he 
used. At this time, with his family ties, money 
wasn't much of a problem for Billy. Besides, many 
involved in the local music scene w^re experi¬ 
menting with injecting cocaine at the time. But 
they always knew' when to stop. Billy didn’t. 


By nineteen Billy had careened into a fulL 
blown cocaine addict—shooting two to three 
grams a day, at a street cost of close to $300. Social 
use had ended and Billy was into what he calls 
"dedicated drug abuse." At first, when his mind 
was clear, he used clean syringes, and didn’t share 
needles with others. He was still a rich white boy 
rationalizing away a bad habit. But soon drugs 
hijacked his attitudes and seized control of his 
life. He began shooting coke from the moment he 
woke up until he dropped at night, dousing 
himself in alcohol and pills to come down. His 
house was filthy, dirty spoons and needles were 
scattered ev^erywhere. He was a chronic user and 
when he was on a run, he couldn't stop until he 
w^as forced to, or the coke was gone. Suffering from 
delusions, he bolted his windows and doors and 
ripped out his phone. Split-second images of 
terror were his company; he heard voices and he 
swore that bugs were crawling over his skin. Still, 
no one knew how bad an addict Billy was be¬ 
coming, least of all himself. 

The Pedestrians broke up in 1980, but within 
six months the Giant Sandworms emerged. The 


Flowe Gelb, Billy S., David Seger, 1980. 
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original members included Rainer Ptacek, Howe 
Gelb, David Seger and Billy, all now well known 
in Tucson. After four months, Rainer left the band. 
But David, nineteen, Billy, twenty-one, and 
Howe, twenty-four, felt compelled to go to New 
York with the hope of making a name for 
themselves in the music industry. The first time 
Billy ever tried to kick cocaine came on the trip 
east after shooting up the remainder of his drugs, 
spilling blood all over his friends' shirts. New 
York represented an end to drugs and the beginning 
of the band's fame. After twenty-four hours with¬ 
out cocaine, Billy walked into a Stuckey's bath¬ 
room in Arkansas and had a seizure; the walls 
became liquid, he was having cramps, he was 
dripping in sweat, and he couldn t catch his 
breath. Billy, convinced he was dying, had his 
friends get him to a hotel so he could sleep. 

New York and the rhythms of the city pro¬ 
vided instant and exciting insanity to the three of 
them. They ended up in an apartment in a fifth 
Boor tenement walk-up, between Avenues A and B 
on the Lower East Side. The apartment was 
dismal. David and Howe slept in ‘he closet, 
Howe on the floor, David on the hat shelf. Billy 
slept in the other room with Kevin, their fourth 
roommate. The bathtub was in the kitchen. 
Climbing the stairs to their apartment, they were 
greeted by a hallway light bulb that blinked on 
and off, ricocheting off the institutional green 
walls like a strobe light. Howe describes it as 
'"sort of like living in Frankenstein s 
street they lived on was half gutted. ui c mgs 
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Billy S. on drums. 

had large sections of brick missing, windows were 
cracked or boarded up. Apartments had deadbolts, 
steel plates and bars to keep thieves out and 
junkies in, or vice versa. 

Known as the DMZ , the Lower East Side was 
primarily a Puerto Rican ghetto, a small pocket of 
poverty, junkies, prostitutes and desperation. 
After he got over the first fears, the DMZ became 
Billy's territory. 

Within a few days, he was shooting cocaine 
again. 

Billy's friend Jimmer gave him a wild tour of 
Harlem, a world of sleaze that fascinated a kid 
born with everything. Though he had never tried 
heroin, Billy shot up with a black couple who 
had been junkies for thirty years. After that, he 
trekked uptown to Harlem often, wearing a green 
armband because this was the time of the Atlanta 
murders of black children. David recalls a time 
when Billy went to Harlem and was mugged for 
all his money by a gang of Puerto Ricans. Billy 
jumped a subway turnstile, only to get busted and 
given a fifty buck ticket. He walked the ten miles 
home. 

Billy liked heroin on top of cocaine. It took 
the edge off his paranoia. On coke, Billy had to 
carry a gun. On heroin, Billy was a mellow man. 
He was on his way to a double habit, mixing the 
drugs in a fashion trendily known as speedballing, 
a practice morbidly popularized by John Belushi. 

The street was one long shooting gallery 
(apartments to shoot dope in), and sellers had 
private brand names stamped on their wares. 


Drugs were purchased in "'clubs," and pushers 
hawked the stuff with a vengeance, stealing 
junkies from other dealers with "sales." By 8 a.m. 
every morning "the blacks and the Puerto Ricans, 
and the white kids from Jersey were all coming to 
cop, Billy says, choosing from an assortment of 
drugs in a variety of strengths. The street was 
littered with empty wrappers from everyone 
fixing for breakfast. Pushers were stationed on 
rooftops, always on the lookout for cops. When 
someone screeched "bajando," the street call that 
meant the police were coming or someone imagined 
they were coming, all action stopped. Howe 
remembers that everyone on the street became 
model citizens. Junkies helped old ladies cross the 
street and people who didn't drive a car, much 
less own one, turned into quick-fix mechanics, 
pretending to repair tires. All the doors on the 
clubs went up, everyone scurried back into the 
galleries to hide. The cops came in bullet-proof 
vests and carried sledgehammers. Billy called 
the raids placebo runs"—it was a quick show of 
force, most of the time they didn't arrest anybody 
According to Billy and Howe, this occurred all 
day long. "Tanto viente" meant the coast wa^ 
clear, it was business as usual. 

Already street smart, Billy sharpened hb 
skills further by working for a crime boss on the 
street, stamping drug baggies for him, stealing 
from the bags to get his own heroin, skimming the 
money he collected. He did whatever was nt-ves' 
sary for another fix. 

The band s search for the big time got as tar a> 










CBC.H’s (at one point, a club known to launch un¬ 
known bands) and other small clubs, but they were 
discovering that guitar bands with a western 
sound weren’t in demand—this was the era of 
British techno-rock and state of the art drum 
machines. The three boys from the West were ex¬ 
periencing a rapid growth experience in the music 
world. By now, Billy was showing up late for gigs 
and nodding out in recording sessions. Howe and 
Da\’id nex^er knew when it was Billy talking or 
the drugs screaming. They knew he would abrupt¬ 
ly walk off stage, leaving them stranded before a 
paying audience, explaining he had to "go do 
something." The band was forced to resort to a 
rhythm machine while Billy was off finding or 
doing drugs. He was able to manipulate his 
friends because half the time they believed him. 

At one point, they were in a recording session 
with a well known promoter and Billy was nod¬ 
ding out while playing the drums. The promoter 
told Billy, "You've got a lot of talent, kid, and 
you're blowing it on dope." Billy’s roommates 
started to avoid him, except when they would 
bump into each other in the apartment or at 
practice. One morning, David woke up, got down 
off his hat shelf, walked into Billy's room, 
punched him square in the face and went back to 
bed. 

Life got worse. Day and night, it was common 
to have five or six dealers in the apartment, 
counting out as much as twenty thousand dollars 
for a single day's work, leaving small quantities 
of drugs as tokens. Billy took it all. He was shoot¬ 
ing speedballs everyday. Billy said a newspaper 
paid him four hundred dollars worth of heroin to 
take reporters around the shooting galleries and 
the DMZ. They called him "Tex." He says, "I sold 
everybody out on the whole street to these guys." 
That usually means a quick death. 

His friends were scared. Billy recalls David 
flipping out. Nothing had worked out the way 
anyone had planned. Billy's last walk on the 
wild side of the Big Apple happened a few days 
before they left for Tucson. "An old Puerto Rican 
junkie came up and stuck a gun in my face and said 
'Give me all your money.' I said 'F—k you, hit 
him in the face, threw his gun in the snow. Then 
two Puerto Rican kids jumped me from behind and 
they ended up taking my money and beating hirn 
up too. It was bizarre. They left me in the snow, 
woke up the next morning." 

David and Billy drove back nonstop to Tucson 
and Billy had no drugs. He was throwing up, ha 
lucinating and alternating between cold sweats 
and chills and a high fever. As soon as they got to 
Tucson, Billy scored more coke. 

By now, Billy’s value system had collapsed 
under the weight of his addiction. Music, once is 
sole passion, had been replaced by finding opc 
and using dope. With a sure hand, he began re¬ 
establishing his drug connections. Meanwhile, is 
entire family gathered after being informed o 
Billy’s drug abuse. They attempted to intervene, 
pressuring him to get help. Amid his family s 
tears, Billy began his promises to stop. He agree 
to outpatient counseling, promptly left the house 
and shot up. He'd smooth things out himself. 
Instead of shooting cocaine twenty-four hours a 
day, he'd manage to control himself and shoot it 
twice a week. But if he got on a run, he says, "itd 
he all night, all day, all night, all day. Fie 
conned anyone who could do something for him. 
He says "I'd give everyone a judas kiss, then turn 
around and ask what could they do for me, could I 
stay at their house?" 

Howe came back from New York and the 
Giant Sandworms started up again, with the ad¬ 


dition of bassist Scott Garber. They were hot in 
Tucson. They played virtually every weekend and 
were booked for all important functions. As an 
original band, they drew a large following. In a 
symbiotic relationship, the audience became as 
important as the band itself. The same crowds 
repeatedly appeared at the shows, to see if the 
band would "self-destruct," since performances, 
though electric, were also erratic. The Giant Sand- 
worms became comfortable with being big fish in a 
small pond. The audience would often cry out for 
"Cross of Wood," written by David, sung by Billy. 
It became known as his "swan song," the last piece 
that his audiences would remember him by. 

Billy managed to play, occasionally up to his 
ability. But he couldn’t keep his promise to 
himself of doing drugs only twice a week. In 
desperation, he began his "breaking the rig 
routine." After he shot up heroin and cocaine, he 
would run to a dumpster and trash all the the 
needles, the cottons, the spoons, pledging to quit. 
But when the drugs wore off, he would run back to 


‘Tm chronic when 
I shoot If I think 
someone's knocking on 
the door, I jump in the 
shower with all my 
clothes on. I get off for 
thirty seconds. Then 
paranoia—an hour 
of intense paranoia 
for each shot 
I hide under beds. ” 


the trash, pull out the broken syringes, sharpen 
them up with a nickel and start the same cycle 
over again. 

Billy moved in with a woman, consummating 
his dream of Romeo and Juliet on drugs. They 
drank $200 bottles of champagne and shot dope 
together, partying all night, sleeping all day. He 
made a heroin connection in the barrio and began 
operating a drug emporium out of his house, ser¬ 
vicing a large clientele, making himself avail¬ 
able 'round the clock for anyone to cop dope. He 
had lost most of his music connections, stolen 
money from friends—he took an expensive neck¬ 
lace from his mother that he pawned for $150. 
And that was after shooting a twenty thousand 
dollar trust fund up his arms. His girlfriend began 
begging Billy to clean up. He said, "I don't cope 
when I shoot cocaine. I’m paranoid, ok? I'm bad, 
really bad. I'm probably worse than anyone you 
ever talked to. I'm chronic when I shoot. I go to 
the bathroom. If I think someone's knocking on the 
door, I jump in the shower with all my clothes on. 
I feel like dirt. I get off for thirty seconds. Big 
rush, pssh. Then paranoia—an hour of intense 
paranoia for each shot. 1 hide under beds." 

He'd wrecked about ten cars by now. He lost 
his license but drove anyway. His addict acquaint¬ 
ances were dropping dead like flies in a sudden 
frost. And the band was getting sick and tired of 
Billy being sick and tired. 

The band went to Denver to produce a record, 
in which Billy's father had invested. Billy 
kicked again, for one week. Then he had a Tucson 


connection mail him China White—potent Asian 
heroin. On top of that, he arranged to get his foot 
run over so he could get a prescription for Perco- 
dan, a strong narcotic. Back in Tucson, Billy's rela¬ 
tionship with his girlfriend spiraled toward the 
end. She received a phone call from her parents 
claiming her aunt v'/as dying and left Billy. The 
call was a ruse to get her home, where she ended 
up in treatment. 

Billy was losing everything. He called his 
parents, pleading for help. They told him about 
Sierra Tucson, and for the first time, Billy became 
an in-patient at what he calls the "fat love farms 
of the treatment world." The band gave him one 
last chance; if he cleaned up in the program he 
could remain in the band. He didn't shoot any 
dope during the thirty days, but Billy obtained 
some pot and smoked his way through treatment. 
Against the advice of everyone, Billy moved back 
into the house where he had lived with his ex¬ 
girlfriend. Within five days, he overdosed on 
cocaine, swallowing his tongue, going into respira¬ 
tory arrest. He was brought back to life in an 
emergency room. Then he tried suicide, slitting his 
wrists vertically, a bloody mess that didn t kill 
him, but drew enough attention. He decided to 
give up cocaine, figuring if he stuck to heroin, he 
could cope. 

But his friends had had it. Billy got fired 
from the band. The woman he loved was gone and 
his family was doing their damnedest to detach 
from his problem. He floundered around, living in 
fleabag motels in the barrio, getting involved in 
drug deals. Each morning, he would wake with 
snot dripping from his nose, in the pit of ad¬ 
diction, sick until he shot more dope. He got cotton 
fever over and over again from using old cigarette 
butts to cook up heroin: temperatures as high as 
104 degrees, chills and shakes because particles of 
cotton were charging through his bloodstream. 
Every junkie gets it. Billy was years down the line 
from using sterile syringes. 

Billy's parents paid for him to enter 
Habilitat in Hawaii, a program designed for 
hardcore drug users when all else has failed. 
Made up of rich kids from the mainland and 
Hawaiians sent by the courts, Habilitat is a two 
year tough-love program, modeled after Synanon. 
Billy ran away from the program after three 
months and ended up getting busted in Honolulu, 
trying to obtain money for drugs. Habilitat bailed 
him out of jail, and Billy ran away again, calling 
a junkie in Tucson who arranged a one-way ticket 
back to the mainland. After arriving in Tucson he 
called an old friend, told her he was in Hawaii 
and needed to get back to the states. She paid for 
a $600 ticket and arranged for it to be left at the 
airport. Billy cashed it in, copped more heroin 
and shot it up. He had just ripped off a close 
friend and was strung out again. 

In Tucson he got into a methadone program, 
and was put on a low dose—twenty milligrams. 
But Billy didn't stop there. He was also shooting 
heroin. He calls methadone the big lie—"get off 
heroin, get on methadone. And methadone will 
make it all right. Methadone eats away at your 
system, man. Methadone makes heroin look like a 
pussycat. The big lie. The Nazis came up with it 
in World War II." 

He heard from his ex-girlfriend back east 
who'd been clean for over a year, living in Min¬ 
neapolis. He followed her there, with one pair of 
pants and a shirt. She met him at the airport and 
told him to go to treatment. "1 felt like, Jesus 
Christ, y'know. Treatment? What's treatment? 
Treatment doesn't work. My parents called there 
and said, 'Let him die, don't go near him. These 
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days, he's poison to everybody.'" In Minneapolis 
he picked up a bigger heroin habit at a higher 
cost. Heroin is more expensive up north and it took 
more to feed his addiction. He got the money il¬ 
legally, though he won’t say how. His parents 
rescued him with a plane ticket because Billy 
swore he wanted to go to school. 

While Billy's habit was getting worse, his 
friends wrote him off. They were busy playing 
music, establishing careers, getting married and 
raising children. The entire country was becoming 
enmeshed in the "new sobriety," and growing up 
The Lower East Side in New York had been gentri- 
fied by the upwardly mobile. Lou Reed, one of 
Billy's heroes, long ago stopped shooting dope 
moved to the suburbs with a wife and child and 
began doing ads for Honda scooters. But Billy was 
no longer playing music. He didn’t have the 
strength to pick up a drum stick, and no one would 
consider letting him pick up of one of theirs. He 
sold his treasure, a three thousand dollar Tama 
drum set made of imported mahogany, pawning it 
for five hundred dollars for heroin. His parents 
picked up bad debts that he had accumulated 
around town, because the people he owed were 
threatening to kill him. 

Back home again, he was shooting cocaine and 
heroin on top of a high dose of methadone—quad¬ 
rupled since his first experience. "I started to get 
really sick. 1 got hepatitis, but I don't even know 
it. My liver’s shot. 1 couldn’t breathe a lot of the 
time. 1 was breaking out in hot flashes and black¬ 
ing out. I can’t remember anything anymore, I was 
having blackouts all the time. 1 can’t remember 
what 1 said or what I did." He ended up in jail on 
a minor charge and his father bailed him out, 
again, telling him this was it, his parents couldn’t 
go through this anymore. 

Junkies have two nightmares. One is having 
the dope and no way to get it into their veins, the 
other is not being able to feel it. Billy by now was 
living his two worst dreams. His veins had col¬ 
lapsed and he’d have to poke around his arms to 
find a place to inject the drugs. Then the addictive 
methadone would block the effect of the heroin. 
He only got out of bed to get to the methadone 
clinic and buy more drugs. He began to face the 
brutal reality that his mind and body couldn’t go 
the distance. 

Billy’s last run began when he started anger¬ 
ing his connections in the barrio and Pascua 'Vil¬ 
lage. He owed money in every alleyway. Bi ly 
stole $200 worth of heroin from a dealer. The 
dealer held a gun to his head, hammer cocked and 
told Billy he would blow his brains out unless he 
was paid back immediately. Billy called on a 
relative, his last lifeline. Billy remembered, it 
wasn’t the money, but a matter of pride to the 
dealer. Born blessed, Billy’s life was saved again. 

He’d been through treatment seven times, and 
nothing had ever worked. He’d become a garbage 
pail addict, injecting anything and everything. 
Billy thought he was going to die. He ended up in 
Cottonwood, another residential treatment ct’iiter 
that caters to "the executive addiction. Mis 
limbs flopped around, withdrawing from 
done, making, in his words, a heroin kick look like 
a pussycat. After two days of medical sedation, he 
spent the next seventeen days in a s‘a e o 
delirium. He didn’t sleep for two ^ee>cs. hs 
prostate was shot. His liver was shot. They 
thought he might have AIDS. He sptn 
months in treatment. 

Billy hit bottom. „ 

"I didn’t have one more run in me, he says. 


And for the first time he got clean for himself, not 
for the wishes of his parents, a woman or his 
music. He had systematically destroyed every¬ 
thing given him and everything he created, and 
largely because—he now realized—that after 
conning everyone he knew, he was running the 
biggest con on himself. He had no morals, no sense 
of right or wrong, and had spent ten years living in 
a variance of ruin. Billy flew to Honolulu, sur¬ 
rendered to his charges there and was released on 
bail, paid for by his family. He took the the next 
plane out to a small halfway house in Minnesota. 
He got a job cooking food in a small restaurant. He 
started playing music with a staff member, 
Sandra Moche, mostly acoustic tunes, not the 
heavy-hitting rock 'n' roll that Billy was used to. 
Slowly he began to learn guitar, to train his voice 
as his lead instrument and to write lyrics—many 
having to do with drugs. Once again, music became 
his reason, replacing the drugs. He started eating 
and put on weight and worked out, jogging and 
lifting weights. In the beginning, he could barely 


Billy lives on 
hope. He says if he 
can feel one clear 
moment a day, It's 
enough for him. 


lift five pounds. 

On Christmas day, 1986, he called his family 
from the halfway house. He had been clean for 
three months. He could hear the nervousness in 
their voices. And then they dropped the bomb. He 
had been indicted in Tucson for trafficking in 
heroin and cocaine to undercover narcotics agents. 
Now he had charges against him in two different 
states. 1 le was facing five years or more in prison. 

Rainer, one of the most respected and talented 
guitarists in town, is considered by many to be the 
wise man in the local music scene. He works a day 
job, repairing instruments, plays his music at 
night, and has a stable marriage with two child¬ 
ren. He recalls that in Chicago, where he grew up, 
it was mostly kids of working class families who 
were playing music. He notes without judgment 
that in Tucson, many involved in the incestuous 
rock 'n' roll circle had the means to acquire instru¬ 
ments easily, subsidized largely by their parents. 
Perhaps they also had the extra time and money 
to spend on drugs. 

Rainer says that if you're born a ''natural musi¬ 
cian," as Billy was, you can't do anything else, but 
it's a difficult gift. Many musicians played with 
Billy to the bitter end—despite his drug abuse, 
and unreliability—because of his talent. Musi¬ 
cians would often go see Billy play "just to see if 
he could get out of his fills." 

Everyone looks for easy answers. If religion is 
often the opiate of the people, drugs have been 
the reigning religion of the rock 'n' roller. The 


need for instant gratification became more the 
norm than the exception. These days, after s(j 
many musical casualties, the pendulum has swung 
in the rock world and drugs have become passe. 
There's a reason they call heroin and cocaine 
"junk." 

Many people are furious at Billy. He has 
wounded all his friends in one way or another and 
it takes a long time to re-establish trust. Cer¬ 
tainly longer than six months clean time. People 
are holding their breath wondering if this time, 
after "fifteen thousand lies," Billy will make it. 

When he sings, he's full of passion. But none of 
that matters if he fixes. "1 don’t think about 
fixing every day," he says. "I think about the 
pain every day. I gnaw my teeth at night." Fear 
doesn’t work for Billy. He isn't afraid of dying; 
he's been tying himself in knots for the past ten 
years. 

When Billy arrived early for his sentencing 
that Monday morning, the fourth floor of the 
courthouse was empty. Occasionally, a woman 
clicked down the halls, her high stiletto heels 
sounding like a watch. Billy and his father paced 
the floor, drinking coffee. They looked sur¬ 
prisingly alike, both dressed in navy blue suits. 
People began emptying out of the elevator. Bums 
sprawled on the orange vinyl seats, attorneys 
scattered to different courtrooms. Billy's parents 
stayed close to him. The day before, Billy had 
burst from a room and exclaimed: "No matter 
what happens to me this time. I'm free. I have to 
remember that. I'm free." 

Because he had no prior felony offenses, Billy 
S. was sentenced to four years probation. He must 
submit two urine samples a week. He has to pay 
the court over $400 restitution, $200 in legal fees 
and do 250 hours of community service within one 
year. The judge did not order drug treatment—he 
said Billy already knew enough about that. Billy 
still faces sentencing in Hawaii. 

While he waits, he is working a forty-hour 
week digging ditches by day, practicing music in 
all his spare moments and occasionally playing in 
local clubs. He is forming a new band. 

Billy lives on hope. He says if he can feel one 
clear moment a day, it's enough for him. His 
latest song tells the story: it's a long road to 
redemption. 


Kitchen Chair 

In the kitchen there's a chair 

Something snow can't cover up bv morning. 

If you give away the love that you hold back 
Expect to see a horse without a rider 

It s a long road to redemption. 

And if you strip away the sins of just one man 
It’s a long road but it's your load. 

The statue it s been worn away by winter 

Chorus. So afraid to lose, you I won t resist. 

So take one last kiss lest you 
will not forgive.... 

So talk to your friends but they can't help you. 

1 thought you were my friend but drifts thev float 
on by. 

But don t lose hope now, for you are not alone. 
Sometimes in this place I’ve felt abandon. ^ 

©1987 Wm. B. S./Scott Garber 
Reprinted by permission 
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Crosstown 

with one horsepower 


'There aren’t any real obstacles to riding 
horseback in the riverbed, but it'd probably be a 
good idea to pack a gun. Can you shoot a gun, 
Susan?" 

That’s the advice from Tom Monahan at Pima 
County Parks and Recreation. I have called him to 
see if it's possible to ride a couple of horses from 
east of Alvernon to West Ina Road in the Tucson 
Mountains by using the Rillito River and Santa 
Cruz washes. 

He's pretty sure we can ride the Rillito, but 
he’s had to check with area riders near the Santa 
Cruz. The main problem is the train trestle that 
runs beside the freeway. There are some rough 
characters who use the washes for bedrooms. 

Finally he says, "There’s safety in numbers. 
But you’re talking about two horses. Just you and 
one other person trying to get by that train 
trestle." 

He sounds worried. On impulse I decide to te 
him about what my son Patrick refers to as Mom s 
Lipstick Caper. 

It happened in the middle of an ovenhot 
August afternoon. I was returning home to Tucson 
after interviewing some mothers and their ba les 
in Ajo for a medical study by Johns Hopkins 
University when I started to have car troub e. e 
car wouldn’t go any faster than thirty-five 
an hour and that was with my foot pushing t e 
gas pedal flat against the floorboard. 

The highway was deserted and I was 
and miles from any community. As I watched the 
speedometer slip lower, a red pickup suddenly 
roared up behind me. I was sure the driver was 
drunk because the truck was weaving all over the 
road. 

There were three big guys stuffed into the cab. 
The truck would pull up beside me, race the motor, 
then suddenly fall back and hug my rear bumper. 
As hot as it was, I felt cold. Ten days before, a 
rnan, a tourist, had been found dead by the side o 
this deserted road. He’d been traveling alone too. 


It can still be 
done if you don't 
mind trash, 
transients, 
motorcycles and 
cement. 


By Susan Day 

Photographs by Chris Mooney 


They moved alongside. They are trying to 
force me off the road. I grip the steering wheel 
with my left hand and with my right I fish 
around in my purse beside me on the seat, hoping I 
can come up with something. 1 pull out a green 
plastic lipstick case. Suddenly I lift it to my lips 
and start talking into it as though it’s a walkie- 
talkie. And it’s as though I believe it. 

"Susan Day here," I say. I’m cold and fright¬ 
ened still—but I’m not trembling anymore. I sit up 
straight, glance over at the three men and start 
describing them. All three are wearing baseball 
caps. One red, one black and one navy blue. They 
have long, black, shoulder-length hair and two of 
them are wearing sunglasses. 

I cock my head, nod and say, "Yes," acting as 
though I’m answering questions being asked me. 
Now I look directly at the men as I speak into my 
lipstick case. I say, "Yes, yes, they each look like 
they weigh about two hundred pounds." I look 
hard at the guy in the middle, nod my head and 
say, "Yes! Yes, he does have acne scars." 

They drop back. I don’t stop talking. I’m 
really getting into this now and I want to tell 
everything I see. 

When the truck retreats far enough to read 
the license plate in the mirror, I turn my head 


slightly so the men can see I’m reporting their 
number. I nod and say, "Yes, that’s right!" and 
start repeating the number again. Suddenly the 
truck peels off and the men race back toward Ajo. 

Tom Monahan breaks out laughing. "A gun. A 
walkie talkie....anything that keeps you from 
looking vulnerable. This time though, why don’t 
you pack a really big lipstick?" 

That night I can't sleep. I let one of the dogs 
in. I let another dog out. My mind is rocketing 
around the plans for tomorrow's trip until it 
finally settles into the riverbed and taunts me 
from there. I turn on the light, try to drink chalky 
milk as I lie propped up on pillows as if I’m sick. 

Someone’s been killing dogs in the Rillito 
Wash south of where we live. The dogs, beautiful 
dogs—a couple of healthy looking mutts, one 
black and one tan, a Boxer, a Shepherd, a red 
Setter, a Labrador, all found dead. No teeth were 
bared, nor back hair raised in attack. There was 
very little blood. They all looked as though they 
were sleeping. Each animal had been stopped 
with a single bullet through the heart. Their 
killer is an excellent shot with a powerful rifle 
who has downed dogs from families north and 
south of the wash. 

I reach out and touch the adobe wall by the 
lamp. This simple act calms me, and I have done 
it for so long that I have almost forgotten when 
the gesture started. Now I remember. It started in 
a wash. 

One day when the world was bright and 
shining and my own personal world was dark and 
breaking, my mind became so unfocused and 
unclear that I just opened the door and kept on 
walking. I found myself beside the wash. 

My legs wouldn’t hold me. I tumbled, then 
knelt swaying until I pitched forward onto the 
clay shoulder of the riverbed. It was all done very 
quietly. Just a slight shushing sound as my body 
hit the ground. 

The next thing I remember was smelling the 
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earth. The familiar and powerful scent of dirt 
seemed to reach inside to some walled-off interior 
and connect with that hidden part of me that 
knew what it meant to feel alive. 1 had been 
numb, a sleepwalker going through the motions 

until this moment of deep breath. ,,, 1.1 

1 could feel myself waking up. 1 could feel the 
burning sun on my body coaxing me to feel some 
more. 1 became aware of the press of hard earth 
against mv thighs, my stomach and my breast. 1 
dug my nose into the dirt and smelled some more^ 

^My legs moved. My fingers clasped dry yellow 
grass the exact color of my youngest s hair. And 
fhen 1 wept. Quietly at first, and then in great 
shuddering moans and shrieks that soimded 
strange and terrifying to my own ears. Then, 
besid! that waterless riverbed 1 cried a torren 
and it was good. I lay my cheek in the cool mud d 
made and knew my old world might break but 

'^"’“iMv^mL cleared. 1 would be all right. Not the 
same. Nothing would be the same but it would 
somehow be all right. 1 walked back home and 
touched brick. Ever since that day 1 have touche 
adobe walls. 1 believe in mud. 

It's a beautiful winter morning, crisp but not 
cold The sky in the east looks as though a kid has 
Zd a fine time smearing pink clouds onto a purple 

skv with runny finger paint. 

^ We only have two horses and we want to move 
them from east of Dodge bridge to a corral near my 
l^n Hoge's studio in the Tucson Mountains 


Natural wash. 

about fifteen miles away. 

We decide my ruse this time will be to look 
like a man. Off come my delicate earrings. 1 put on 
my bib overalls, stuff Velcro-studded shoulder 
pads under my shirt and pull a big sweatshirt over 
all. With my eye liner, 1 scruff up my eyebrows 
and make them three times normal size. 1 pencil in 
a brown mustache and pull my son's OK Feed hat 
down low over my short blonde hair. 

Grey and Sugarfoot, our two horses, have 
finished breakfast and are standing side by side, 
ears up, watching. 1 know that the horses’ arrival 
into our lives is a manifestation of wonder¬ 
working. 

Most mornings I sit in a canvas chair beside 
them reading the paper, drinking a cup of coffee. 
This morning 1 rub Grey down and tell him what 
we're about. 

Grey's a white quarter horse. He used to race, 
but that was long before we met him. When our 
neighbors asked if we'd take on an old horse that 
the owner's widow was trying to find a good home 
for, I said okay. We weren't prepared for what 
happened next. Magic. A horse trailer out of 'The 
Rhinestone Cowboy" arrived and out backed two 
long, strong legs, a big sturdy back, followed by a 
kind, intelligent face. This fellow had seen the 
bright lights and heard the roar of the crowd. He 
was too old to race but just right to ride. This 
wasn't a horse. We were looking at a steed. 1 could 
hardly breathe. He was magnificent and he was 

ours. A gift. Grey. j , , j 

We re good friends now. We bonded the day 
my stirrup gave way and 1 pitched under him. 


Grey held his right front hoof in the air above my 
head and didn't waver until I'd crawled out and 
away to safety. Only then did he put his foot back 
on the ground. 

Sugar is an Appaloosa mare. A friend of a 
friend, Mr. Wilcox, called to suggest we buy this 
mare they were practically giving away. He 
pointed out that she'd be good company for the 
palomino we'd bought a while back. 

The mare had been kept in a small pen next to 
the movie house in Bisbee and the kids going back 
and forth to school had teased her daily. The 
horse was head shy now. Still, she was a nice 
little mare. 

That night 1 had a dream. In it I saw a black 
horse kick open a gunny sack of sugar. I saw her 
breathe and sniff the sugar and 1 watched it fly up 
and stick to her underbelly. Flecks of sugar circled 
her eyes and turned her nose gray. Sugar turned 
her black kicking foot completely white. 

The next morning I called Mr. Wilcox and told 
him we d take the horse but we were changing her 
name. 

"We’ll call her 'Sugarfoot,'" 1 said. 

"As you like," said Mr. Wilcox. 

Everybody has their tricks for nervous horses. 
They talk, cajole, curse, cluck and stroke. I sing- 
It's an old habit of mine. 1 sang "Cool Water" 
riding on one of our boarding horses right past a 
rattlesnake on the high bluff just west of our 
house. 1 sang "Cool Water" on another boarder 
riding home in a wind that howled and waved 
trees and bushes around in a manner that would 
frighten any sensible animal. This morning 1 sing 
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-Tea for Two." Then 1 remember this is a business 
trip. Hoge and I have to traverse the city and get 
two horses safely stowed up in the Tucson 
Mountains fifteen miles away in a day. 

The ancient Hohokam who once peopled our 
Tucson valley must have conducted business along 
the washes. Their relics, found along the river¬ 
beds, stoke our imaginations and fan our wonder. 
After them, other Indians, and the Spanish, their 
soldiers and missionaries, must surely have used 
these natural pathways through the desert. I can 
see farmers, merchants and cowboys with their 
bawling herds all moving along the washes. 
Maybe even gun-toting bandits and well armed 
posses rode these washes on business. 

Hoge and I join the parade. 

This is not the way I pictured it. I'm on Grey 
wearing false eyebrows and a fake five o'clock 
shadow that would surely embarrass this patri¬ 
cian horse if he only knew. My secret weapon, 
lipstick, is stuffed in the right hand pocket of my 
overalls. It is nine o'clock. 

I am noticing everything along River Road. 
Noticing that the white and amber broken glass 
from the last accident, now catching the morning 
light, looks like a king's ransom in gems strewn 
before us. 1 notice the peeling white paint on the 
fence that runs along the old Castro place. It's 
Saturday morning and River Road is crowded 
with cars in a hurry. We excite a filly who 
prances and runs along beside us inside her fence. 
We ride down Roger Road/Sutton Lane with the 
Vision Quest teepee on our left and a near life-size 
statue of The Rape of the Sabine Women on our 
right. We pass the remains of the old canals the 
Mormon farmers dug to water their lush vegetable 
gardens. (Their farms were all through here at 
the turn of the century.) 

We follow Roger Road behind the pecan 
orchard, past sleepy chickens perched low in a 
juniper tree. A couple of cowboys are all suited up 
ready to work out in the rodeo ring at Fred Frey's 
Stables. The strong smell of horse wipes away the 
automobile smell of River Road. I take a deep 
breath. Grey steps over a log and we cut down into 
the riverbed and descend into an alien world. 

Dead ahead are big gray condos with dark 
gray trim. They rise up behind a high wall of 
gray cement that coats the wash. A metal hand¬ 
rail runs along the edge of the concrete embank¬ 
ment. Some people are out for a morning walk. 
They don't wave. They stop and hang over the 
railing and look down at us as though we are lions 
in the lions' enclosure at the zoo. 

This part of the river, the old Bend Area, took 
a beating in the flood of the fall of 1983. Now it 
looks as though cement salesmen have made up for 
it with a vengeance. 

The city of Tucson was an island during t e 
flood. Bridges, houses, apartments, trailers and 
offices along the washes were chewed, and some 
gobbled, by the hungry waters of the Rillito, the 
Pantano and the Santa Cruz. Old groves of 
n^esquite and stands of cottonwood and tamarisk 
were claimed in moments. Watching the rivers 
snatch up property, few of us realized that this 
flood would snatch our natural washes away from 
'Js as well. But the flood would prove to be only 
the beginning of the destruction of the washes. 

Money would mend what had happened and 
money would be spent to keep the rivers from 
wrecking again. The solution decided upon was to 
protect the banks by covering them from head to 
^OG with ''soil cement." 

Now we are experiencing a sense of loss. What 
have we done to our old shifty washes, the 
^^^erine habitats or our wildlife, our own raucous. 


irrepressible roots? We decide we've gone too far. 

Hoge and I leave the heavy river sand for a 
dirt horseback riding trail that runs along the 
north side of The Tucson Racquet Club. To our left, 
people are out hitting yellow-green tennis balls 
back and forth and to our right, the surviving 
bushes twinkle with finches the same color as the 
tennis balls. 

When we pass under the Campbell bridge, we 
leave home turf behind and head straight for the 
pedestrian/equestrian ramp on the north wall of 
the embankment just exactly as if we know what 
we're doing. It seems a strange thing to ask a horse 
to do, climb a cement, railing-lined ramp, like 
asking a goat to ride an escalator. Grey is game 
and Sugar follows him. 


I feel jarred and out of place passing shiny new 
condominiums and joggers in shorts. The joggers 
call out greetings. The bridge is twenty to thirty 
feet long, about four and a half feet wide, and 
rises at least thirty feet above a completely 
cemented-over wash. 

Grey starts across the bridge and his hooves 
sound hollow. Echoing. I can feel him quiver under 
me and I look around for a good place to land. 
Concrete and steel are everywhere. 

"The nights are cold and I'm a fool," I'm 
singing. "Each star's a pool of water." 

I can't believe I closed my eyes, but I have no 
idea how we got across. We praise the horses for 
their bravery and pluck. Hoge pulls down his hat. 
I square my shoulder pads and we head west. It 
feels like a month since we've left home. 

After we skirt the racetrack, the horses take 
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Today, riders must share the trail with other types of horsepower. 


us down the ramp to the First Avenue bridge. The 
large shadowy form in the darkness under the 
bridge turns out to be a castoff Christmas tree 
somebody probably hurled from a moving truck. 

We dismount, exchange horses and walk 
beside them in the wash. It feels good to stretch 
our legs. Neither Hoge nor I seem able to bend our 
knees. I like the way Sugar's warm breath feels on 
my hand. 

The wash is wide here. Walls of white con¬ 
crete rise up on either side, reminding me of photos 
I've seen of Sing Sing prison. Trashed cars, bed- 
springs, plastic bottles, tin cans—anything you'd 
find in a dump is here. 

Where we're riding, the Rillito Wash isn t a 
pretty place anymore, but so far, it's working. We 
L traversing. Hoge and 1 shed our heavy jackets 

and get back on the horses again. 

Suddenly Sugar starts to dance and throw off 
baby bucks. Something is scaring her. 1 turn her 
around and start again. Worse^ Shes shaking and 
her eyes are rolling. 1 talk to hen 1 tel her about 
her lineage. I babble on about Chief Joseph and 
the Nez Lee Indians and their sturdy and brave 
little Appaloosas, the breed they invented. Her 
breed. "Chief Joseph," I tell her. Sugar, think 

us and Hoge and Grey, at the en¬ 
trance to the Rillito Wash, is a big white plastic 
bucket It may look inoffensive, a decent, good- 
sized bucket; to Sugar it's a goblin who's daring us 

topass^aii because 

Sugarfoot and I are definitely in trouble. He leaps 
off Grey, tears over to the bucket and grabs it out 
of sight I kick my heels into Sugar s soft sides and 
we charge out of the narrow canyon and come to a 
stop beside Hoge and Grey. Surrounded by the 
wide sands we show her the Big White Bucket. 
We want to work with her, reassure her^ 

lust west of First Avenue bridge. Sugar stops 
still and stares. She's looking ^t *ier ^iret 
3 ,,scrap.,, ws . 

STSl M IL .. something hh. tha, loo. 
This is a congenial stop. She's not scared, only 


curious. I don't bully her. When she's seen enough 
of the big building, she moves along easily. 


Two motorcycles roar up behind us. I haven't 
even heard them coming. Dirt bikes and motor¬ 
cycles usually make horseback riders wary and 
anxious. Early one morning a neighbor took her 
young colt out for a ride in the Rillito. It was his 
first time out of the corral and the youngster was 
really enjoying himself when a pack of motor¬ 
cycles swarmed around them. 

Karen said they surrounded her before she 
knew what was happening and quickly pinned her 
up against the steep, north bank of the wash. The 
men on their bikes pressed closer and closer with 
their motors roaring. When her dog bit one of the 
men in the foot, Karen managed to bolt her horse 
out of the insane hornets' nest. 

It's a relief that this morning the motorcycles 
stay clear of us and are soon out of sight. 

By now activity in the wash has picked up. 
No horses or joggers, just lots and lots of helmeted 
kids on dirt bikes are out riding the wash. They 
have roadways, jumps, and curves set up and lots 
and lots of sand to zoom around on. When three 
kids come close, Hoge raises his hand half in 
greeting, half in peace sign. I do the same. The 
kids signal back. They slow down and veer away 
from the horses. This will become our pattern 
throughout the day past dozens and dozens of 
these riders. 

The trail weaves between abandoned cars in 
various stages of disintegration. On Grey, I’m in 
red alert and I watch him carefully. The only 
time I've ever come close to being tossed off his 
back was when we came up on an old wreck in the 
desert and he stopped short. Not only would he 
not go by it, he hated the thing so much I thought 
for a minute he'd buck me off. Since then, gently, 
patiently, with lots of singing, we’ve gone around 
that old wreck many times. 

When Grey is bothered by something, he 
works his lower lip as though he were mumbling, 
even though no sound comes out. It’s his way of 
grumbling. He’s really working that lower lip 


now and he’ll probably always hate wrecks, but 
the time spent with our desert wreck is paying off. 

Sugarfoot is being challenged too. We pass by 
heaps of trash and debris. Chrome, tin and plastic 
all glint and shine in the sunlight. Everywhere 
are white Clorox bottles, flapping white garbage 
bags and even big white buckets. bat 

an eye I look back at her in disbelief as she 
daintW skirts a torn open mattress whose exposed 
innarHs nresent a particularly spooky 


""^"wTare past Shannon Road without knowing 
it and approach Camino del Terra through a 
trashed mesquite grove abuzz with bikes and 
cvcles The trees have a forlorn and beaten look. 
Their leaves and branches are covered with the 
churned up dust. In places the fine silt is almost a 
foot deep.Le air is thick with dust and I can feel 
the grit on my teeth. I wipe my face before 1 
realize I've probably wiped off most of the five 
o'clock shadow I'm going to need at the tram 

trestle 

An old gold-tone Plymouth without a muffler 
is careening and roaring around in the grove. It is 
far and away more threatening sounding than the 
dirt bikes and cycles. In unison the horses head 

way away from that particular car. 

Now we have come upon a specially fash¬ 
ioned dirt bike run in the deep sand. It looks 
exactly like the trail a rattlesnake leaves in the 
dust. We’re impressed. 


trestle is deafening. The sun glares down and I 
squint to see into the shadows. The train trestle is 
high enough to clear easily without dismounting 
or ducking our heads. Nothing stirs in the shad¬ 
ows. Footprints run all over the sand as though one 
man went berserk or there were a lot of men here. 
The remains of camp fires and cast off food wrap¬ 
pers and cans look new, but nobody's here. Nobody 
is down under. I admire the woven black steel legs 
of the trestle as we ride through. 

We're ready to take on the double-barreled 
freeway. 

I ignore the graffiti. My right shoulder pad 
has slipped. It gives the effect of a protruding 
bicep. I rather like the effect and leave it alone. 
Suddenly there's movement under the bridge. Grey 
spots it before 1 do. His ears snap up and his body 
stiffens. There's something moving around in the 
shadows of the northbound freeway. I taste blood 
and realize I've bitten my lip. 

A man wearing a long, black overcoat is stand- 
ing in the shadows. He hunkers down and doesn t 
move. Hoge and I ride by together. I look at Hoge 
and Hoge looks my way, keeping his eyes on the 
stranger who s directly behind me. Hoge keeps up 
a one-way conversation I can't comprehend, but 
his tone is confident, reassuring. Out in the sun- 
light, I inhale a deep gulp of air that tastes of 
gasoline, but I don't care. I realize I've been hold¬ 
ing my breath. 

Two bridges down and one to go. 

The thunder of Interstate 10, the columns of 
cement all around us, the garbage-littered sand is 
like something out of a bad dream. Ahead is the 
southbound arm of the freeway and there under 
the center span, directly in front of us is a dark 
form roughly the size of a big man lying down. 

We are in the blue shadow of the freeway and 
now we can see. The dark shape before us is not a 
man at all. It's another Christmas tree. Hoge lets 
out a wild ''Whoopee!" as we ride out and away 
from this, the last bridge. We are back in a 
natural wash. 

The horses lift their heads, Hoge and I relax 
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in the saddles and allow ourselves to notice every¬ 
thing around us, not in concern or fear, but in won¬ 
der and appreciation. Here are unsullied naesquite 
groves, and stands of ironwood trees and willow. 
Sage-colored brittle bush and bright green desert 
broom mantle the red clay walls. Cottontail 
rabbits dart out of slender creosote bushes and 
birds fly overhead. We reach the banks of the 

Santa Cruz too soon. . 

In a euphoric state of mind we stand in the 
sands of the Rillito River on the east shore of the 
Santa Cruz. Rippling water is before us me wi 
tall, green grasses backlit by the sun. ave seen 
this same dramatic, halo effect in em ran 
paintings, but today is the first time rea y 
understand it. Hill after saguaro-dotted gree 
hill bathed in this light rise up to the 
that reach and touch a clear blue sky. is sc 
may seem trite on a picture postcard, but it is no 
trite here. It is positively restorative. 

Old timers have told of the Santa Cruz, how 
they could swim in it and boat on it. There are o 
browned photos to prove it. Tall willows line 1 s 
banks and it was wide and deep. It must have een 
a sight then. . , 

This riverbed and I are cuates twins. 
Mexico if you share the same birthday, oesn 
have to be year, you are twins. You have the same 
Patron Saint. It is traditional for cuates to ee a 
kinship, a sense of family/ connected. So ou 
know you, Santa Cruz, but we are cuates, you and 
born on the same day in spring. Hello, Lit e 
Sister, Hello. 


A wash with man-made banks. 

Finally we break the spell and puzzle over 
where to cross the river. The river is only about 
twenty to thirty feet wide and doesn’t look too 
deep, but we can't tell, any more than we can tell 
what looks like quicksand and what doesn't. 

Grey sets us straight. He's working his lower 
lip, silently grumbling, and finally just wades in. 
He seems to know that all we need to do is ford 
this stream so he just goes ahead and does it. 
Sugarfoot's not happy about it but Hoge manages 
to get her across. 

We are full of cheers and whoops. We think 
it's over. Hollering, '"We've done it! We've done 
it! Hurray!" we head for the nearest mesquite 
tree, tie up the horses and fall on the ground. As 
the horses doze in the sun, we eat peanut butter 
sandwiches and drink lots of water. It's very hot. 

The last miles to the ranch are terrible. We 
have little appreciation for the scenery. The 
afternoon seems more like June than January. It 
seems half of Tucson is either going to the Saguaro 
Monument or leaving it by way of West Ina Road. 
Since there is very little shoulder to ride along, it 
feels as though the cars and trucks will scrape us 
as they pass. The going is all uphill and it’s loud 
and nerve-wracking. 

Sitting around a campfire in front of Hoge's 
studio we tell Sally, Mary and Grandpa about the 
hawk we saw in the dead cottonwood on the banks 
of the Santa Cruz. We tell them how peaceful it 
was to ride beside the river feeling the tall grass 
brush our knees. We talk together until Grandpa 
says, "Well, it’s been a mighty big day," and we 


nod and quietly break camp. 

I say goodnight to the horses. Grey’s still 
eating and he doesn't stop while I give him a hug. 
But when I tell him he’s the hero of the day, he's 
the one who pulled us all through, he turns and 
nuzzles my ear. 

I bury my nose in Sugarfoot's warm neck and 
tell her again about Chief Joseph and how proud 
he'd be of this tough little Appaloosa mare. Then 
I look across the valley at the darkening 
Catalinas. They are very far away but I know 
they can be reached just by riding a wash or two. 


P.S. I call Tom Monahan. He's glad we’ve 
made it safe and sound without having to use my 
Dick Tracy lipstick. And when I tell him we 
wouldn’t do it again without a better system for 
watering the horses, he surprises me. 

"There's going to be watering troughs every 
five miles," he says, referring to plans for open 
space along the rivers. 

"And trees, Tom? Will you plant trees?" 

"Lots and lots of trees." 

"That sounds wonderful!" 

"That's the plan," says Tom. 

"Then people will be able to go on riding the 
washes?" 

"Uh huh. That’s what we're hoping," says 
Tom Monahan. □ 

Susan Day's family has been here since Arizona 
was a territory. 
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TRAILS AND TRIBULATIONS 

Riders are hot to trot; but property owners hold the reins. 


There are more horses and riders in Arizona 
today than there were forty or a hundred years 
ago, according to Tom Monahan, Parks and Re¬ 
creation analyst for Pima County. However, the 
interests of horse people have been lost in the 
shuffle of development. 

New property owners are on lands that con¬ 
tain the only neighborhood links to the hundreds 
of miles of riding trails that have been used since 
the days of stage coaches, outlaws and ranches. 
Often, neither unsuspecting owners nor riders find 
this out until the deeds are signed. It's another 
instance of planning being unable to keep up with 
growth in the area. “But we've been riding this 
route for twenty-five years" is a frequently heard 
complaint. 

'The truth/' says Monahan, who has worked 
for the parks department for the better part of 
fifteen years, "is that they’ve been trespassing." 
As a result, people in the foothills have to fight 
with diplomacy and/or public pressure to retain 
their access since property rights belong to the 
buyer once a sale is closed. 

One such fight occurred in 1985 and 1986 in the 
Fort Lowell Historic District. Linda Anderson- 
McKee, a Tucson native, moved to the area in 1981 
because of its good trails and the easy access to 
them. She was not disappointed. She rode five or 
six times a week for two and three hour stretches. 
Her route was to ride fifty yards south and then 
east through a 300-yard alleyway around San 
Pedro Chapel. Then she headed northeast across 
Fort Lowell Road through Hill Farm and a 
mesquite bosque that led to the Rillito River. The 
desert trail is a prime riparian area, rich with 
forty-foot cottonwood trees, palo verdes, hack- 
berries and other vegetation and wildlife. She 
would loop back by heading west at the Rillito, 
hitting the Alamo Wash, which bisects the Fort 
Lowell neighborhood. (The Fort Lowell neigh 
borhood is bounded on the north by the Rillito 
river, on the south by Glenn Street, on the east by 
the Pantano Wash and on the west by Swan 
Road.) Many an evening, Linda and her husband 
Fred would turn east at the Rillito to the Tanque 
Verde Wash, then up the Ventana Wash and into 
the Catalinas to the Hidden Valley Inn Steak 
House tucked away near the mouth of Sabino 
Canvon. Linda has been riding since she was five 
years old and takes care of her horse and eight 

others at a stable on Fort Lowell. 

Shortly after Linda moved in, she joined the 
newly formed Fort Lowell Neighborhood Associa¬ 
tion to help make sure this precious corner of 
Tucson would retain its rural, informal character, 
its low traffic and its public access to trails. 
McKee, who works by day as a physical education 
teacher at the Secrist Middle School, became a 
member of the board. In the next six years she 
filled the roles of president, vice president and 
member of the land use plan committee to help 
establish guidelines for new property owners in 
the area. The members took a firm stand against 
the county plan to cement the banks and bottom of 
the Alamo Wash, as has been done in the area 
around Tucson Medical Center. They spent $3,600 
to hire the San Francisco hydrological firm of 
Phil Williams & Associates to advise on alter¬ 
native plans. They also walked the wash with 
Tucsonan Thomas Maddock, Jr., the eighty-year- 
old desert wash specialist. 


BY MARCIA NEWFIELD 

Both consultants agreed that cementing the 
banks would make things worse downstream and 
that there were indeed ways to establish flood 
controls without destroying wildlife, vegetation 
and access to the trails. The association agreed 
with the recommendations of the Urban Land 
Institute and the American Institute of Architects 
that the washes of Tucson could be used to bring 
the Sonoran desert into the urban areas. The 
association also enlisted the support of County 
Supervisor Iris Dewhirst, who succeeded in stop¬ 
ping the contract to cement the wash. 



am MOONEY 


Meanwhile, there was trouble in their own 
backyard. Hill Farm had become Hill Farm 
Development and the Fort Lowell access way was 
threatened. McKee and her friends approached 
the owner to ask for his permission to allow the 
local tradition of access to continue. The group 
wavered between feeling they were asking for a 
favor and demanding a right. McKee said the 
owner was not reassuring; it was, after all, now his 
property. If they lost their neighborhood access to 
the trails, she and Fred were prepared to move 
themselves and their horses to Utah. But they 
were not going to give up without a fight. It was in 
this mood that she called Tom Monahan. 

"It’s always a crisis," says Monahan. "It's 
hard to identify the problems until they happen." 
Monahan maintains an easygoing, slow-talking 
pace. You get the feeling that he is very good at 
getting you to come around to his point of view 
without ever raising his voice. "It’s really an 
issue between neighbors," he says. "When an 
easement is granted, it doesn’t mean an access wav 
is open to the public at large but to the nearby 
neighborhood. People in areas that have been 
rezoned to high density are afraid of motorcycles. 
Property owners are afraid of being held liable for 
rider accidents. But we write exclusions on motor¬ 
cycles and have laws that exempt the property 
owner from liability." 

Monahan remembers the Tucson he moved to 
twenty-seven years ago. "It was such a small town 
for so long. Everyone knew everyone and people 
could ride wherever they wanted. It’s still a 
small town to me," he adds, chuckling. "You just 
have to drive further out." 

Monahan keeps saying that the horse trail 
access issue is just a matter of getting along and 


emembering that we're all in this basin together 
nd we all need each other. He acknowledges, 
owever, that some people don't see it that way. 

In 1983 the State Legislature passed a law on 
ecreational” easements that assured homeowners 
hat users enter at their own risk and that once a 
-ail or tributary is dedicated, the county main- 
lins it In 1985, the Pima County Board of 
uoervisors adopted a flood plains management 
rdinance declaring that trails were a compatible 
se for major washes—previously washes were to 
e used exclusively for drainage. Since 1981, 
lonahan has helped negotiate a few hundred 
.creational easements. Most of these came after 
984 when he was asked to sit on the county's 
ibdivision review board to rule on properties and 
et trails dedicated as they went through the 

oning process before sales. 

With this strategy, Tucson is catching up to 
hoenix. The same problem occurred there, but the 
orse people were better organized. The Maricopa 
ountv Parks and Recreation Department acquired 


partly due to the fact that in Phoenix there are 
more weekend riders using major trails; in Tucson, 
the preponderance of trails are in neighborhood 
pockets. The flood plains ordinance helps riders, 
but doesn’t solve all the problems since not all the 
trails are near major washes. Another problem is 
money. The county’s responsibility to maintain 
dedicated trails could be very costly since there 
are thousands of tributaries. 

Monahan predicts that with Tucson’s growth 
rate, there will be thousands of easements to 
negotiate. After the Fort Lowell action, he 
realized that he needed to find out how many 
riders there were. He organized the Pima County 
Equestrian Club. It has no meetings and no dues; 
all you have to do is tell how many horses you 
have and how many different riders use a horse 
(most often, there are four or five riders per 
horse). So far, the club has 5,000 members. 

I have empathy for the riders," says 
Monahan, who used to be one himself. 


The ultimate goal of the Parks Department is 
to link up all the trails to public recreation areas 
and linear park facilities. At present, the trails 
are not catalogued. Many are legacies from small 
mines that moved ore with beasts of burden. One 
historic stagecoach route that Monahan is trying 
to reconstruct is the Butterfield Trail that comes 
out of the Picture Rocks area in Saguaro National 
Monument West parallel to Cortaro Road, crosses 
the Santa Cruz River and heads northeast along 
Naranga Road and around Oro Valley into 
Catalina State Park, and then picks up the 
Sutherland Trail to Oracle. 


Other major trails include: 

• San Pedro Valley to Globe 

• Tucson to the White Mountains (400 milos) 

• Tucson Mountain Park to Santa Cruz Linear 
Park, northwest to Canyon Del Oro wash to 
Catalina State Park 

• Santa Cruz Linear Park southeast to 
Coronado National Forest and Saguaro Nationa 
Monument East. 


Marcia Newfield is a New York-based writer who k®' 
quently writes about the Southwest. 
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I " t's 1987, and Jack Kerouac would now be 
sixty-five (a Senior Citizen), but the last 
time I saw him in Tucson seems only the day 
before yesterday. In his best-known Beat 
.Generation novel, Ou The Romi, Kerouac 
tells how Sal (himself). Dean Moriarity (Neal 
Cassady), Dean's companion Marylou, and a one- 
armed hitchhiker, nameless, descended on my 
desert cottage. It was a brief detour, part of a 
plan, in their now famous 1949 headlong cross¬ 
country drive from New York to California. Stop 
off at Tucson so that Sal "could borrow five dollars 
from my old friend Hal Hingham." 

Of our Old Pueblo Kerouac writes in that 
remote year: "Tucson's situated in beautiful mes- 
quite riverbed country, overlooked by the snowv 
Catalina range. The city was one big construction 
job: the people transient, wild, ambitious, busy, 
gay: washlines, trailers: bustling downtown 
streets with banners...Fort Lowell Road, out 
where Hingham lived, wound along lovely river¬ 
bed trees in the flat desert. We saw Hingham 
himself brooding in the yard. He was a writer; he 
had come to Arizona to work on his book in peace. 
He was a tall, gangly, shy satirist who mumbled 
to you with his head turned away and always 
said funny things. His wife and baby were with 
him in the adobe house, a small one that his 
Indian stepfather had built. His mother lived 
across the yard in her own house. She was an 
excited American woman who loved potterv, 
beads, and books. We came down on him like a 
cloud, every one of us hungry....Hingham was 
wearing an old sweater and smoking a pipe in the 
keen desert air. His mother came out and invited 
us into her kitchen to eat. We cooked noodles in a 
great pot...." 

Actually this visit lasted two days, but in his 
On The Road version only a few hours. The five 
dollars was borrowed, and then.... 

"There was a brief goodbye. Tt certainly was 
pleasant,' said Hingham, looking away. Beyond 
some trees, across the sand, a great neon sign of a 
roadhouse glowed red. Hingham always went 
there for a beer when he was tired of wTiting. He 
was very lonely. He wanted to get back to New 
York. It was sad to see his tall figure receding in 
the dark as we drove away, just like the other 
figures in New York and New Orleans; they stand 
uncertainly, underneath immense skies, and 
thing about them is drowned. Where go? what do. 
what for?—sleep. But this foolish gang was 

bending onward...." . 

I first visited my mother in Southern rizona 
several years before, a raw, uptight young 
ian just out of college. After divorcing my father 
Eugene, Gwyneth Harrington (Kerouac s excite 
American woman who loved pottery, beac s, an 
books") then had studied anthropology at the 
Peabody Museum in Cambridge, and gone on 
archaeological expeditions to South America aiu 
Yugoslavia. She was now a U.S. government agen 
at Sells on the Papago Indian reservation sixty 
miles west of Tucson. I stayed with her or a 
month in what came across to the easterner as an 
almost hallucinatory place of howling wo ves, 
tbe laughter of coyotes, spiders from some hor¬ 
rible beyond, crashing storms with sheets of green 
lightning like the end of the world. 

The reservation's inner compound housing our 
government offices and employee bungalows even 
had re-entry gates designed to slow down charging 
Indians, giving you time to load your gun. True, t e 
'varrior Cochise had been dead for seventy years. 
Apaches and Papagos no longer fought each ot er, 
^or against the Anglo invader—except now and 
Iben in the dance halls of Tucson on Saturday 




Juan Xavier. 


Memories of a desert town, 1949 

By Alan Harrington 
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Juan and Gwynath Xaviar. 


Still, in 1940 you couldn’t be too careful. 

Iso back then, and for some years thereafter, 
on the safe side, laws remained m force deny- 
u-nerican Indians the right to drink alcohol. 

1 amazing, such a short time ago! These regu- 
is weren't only racist and unfair, but also, o 
c useless. Since it was illegal to have fire- 
- found on him, the outlaw drinker obviously 
>nlv one recourse: to down his entire bottle as 
Iv as possible. Hence, as Calvin Coolidge 
have pointed out, when a fifth or quart of 
1 Sherry is consumed in a short period of time, 
kenness results. 

Ay mother informed me that a Native Ameri- 
.uidc and counselor had been appointed to 
‘’the new U.S. government agent. I le was the 


Papago leader Juan Xavier, bronzed, his face 
belonging on a medallion or coin, by turns a cow- 
puncher and designer & builder of houses. Juan 
possessed—many of his University of Arizona an¬ 
thropologist friends believed—a shaman's at 
least occasional magic powers. Within a few 
months my mother wrote that Juan Xavier had 
become her conipnilcnh more than a guide 
obviously. 

I le was a man of the greatest vigor and beau¬ 
ty, but, ask a hundred witnesses, a mad alcoholic. 
Not that this was culturally unusual for his or our 
family. As a college boy, my father got sick in 
parking lots behind the bars of Cambridge, Mass., 
and so did 1. It's a tradition of sorts, but we never 
c'nded the night in jail. Juan did, every month or 


two. He would go down to Meyer Street wher<. 
terribly dangerous mix of Indians, C.hii,;r„, 
Wacks and white cowboys came leaping ■ 
"rucks .0 driuk .heir fill. 
might be, there was a good chance of three oth.-r 

races waiting to pick a fight. 

The police weren't mean. They liked Juan, and 
since he tended to be a loner, tried to lock him up 
Lfore midnight, to save him from the next roving 
crane Mv job was to sign him out on Sunday or 
Monday morning. He emerged from each lock-up 
only a bit sheepish, not greatly so with no regrets 
reaiw He evidently had never taken instructions 
in remorse. There was about him a presence of 
mm^dignity, as if he lived elsewhere, only 
Lnding his body forth to visit us now and then. 

If he had been coarse or common, it wouldn’t 
have seemed so strange to watch this bronzed 
Lmigod-who fascinated poets; who held e.e. 
Cummings, for instance, visiting my mother, spell¬ 
bound with ancient tales and songs-vanish into a 

a recent Eastern college boy, I experienced 
this during a trip into Mexico my mother and I 
took with Juan, our guide, to the Sonora desert, n 
two hours we had got lost, our Ford stalled at the 
edge of an arroyo. We stayed in this predicament 
three days. Our guide had craftily secreted 
bottles of tequila in crevices all over the car and 
under the chassis, behind cushions, wedged near 
the axles, held there by hidden clamps. 

The sun blazed down. Multiple horizons shim¬ 
mered. My mother's compauero wandered grinning 
among clumps of cactus, blended into the desert, 
reappeared. Slowly we realized that he was 
gone, that we were only unreal shapes to him. He 
traveled in his own day and night, and when 
evening came down he slipped away again. We 
lay back tossing on our car seats all that miserable 
night long. The stars seemed to have turned black. 
Around us the desert was rustling and hooting, and 
some animal, I hoped not Juan, was laughing. As 
the sun came up I heard a rummaging sound by the 
right rear wheel, and woke in time to see his 
brown figure under the big brown Stetson disap¬ 
pear once again into the desert, bottle in hand. 

There would be one more tequila dawn for him 


"We've got to get out of here!" 

"No, not yet." My mother repeated the desert 
maxim to me: "Stay by your car and conserve your 
water." 

The desert was pulsing in silence, broken by ^ 
roll of thunder. The storm came on with no other 
warning, crashing down. Amid terrible flashes 
the rain hit us. It drummed on the roof. Water 
flooded to above our hubcaps. And Juan was out 
there in that downpour, perhaps asleep or 
drowned in the arroyo. Then the rain stopped, vve 
shoveled ourselves free, aired out the motor. 1 
couldn't believe it, I saw him like a man in ^ 
mirage drifting through the desert mists, another 
bottle in hand, vanishing. 

We were now nearly sixty hours without food/ 
yet strangely not hungry, our water supply at least 
replenished. Another dawn rose silently with a 
spread of salmon clouds. My mother lay beyon 
exhaustion, barely conscious, lolling back 
her mouth open, I guessed in a fever, sweat stream 
ing from her. I felt death standing nearby, bot 
was Juan back from his trip. He said casually: 
see some men." Three vaqueros rode up- The) 
helped push the car to high ground, and point‘d 
our way home. 

After three and a half years I came out of th^^^ 
Air Force in 1946, to find that my mother was m" 
Gwyneth Xavier. Like Mabel Dodge Luhan 
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TonV/ crossed the color line, as it was said 
theiv The Xaviers lived on the outskirts of Tucson. 
They had moved near the ruins of Fort Lowell, the 
old U.S. Cavalry outpost, and seemed as happy as 

could be. 

Later that year 1 stopped to visit them on my 
way back from covering the first U.S. Navy 
atomic bomb test at Bikini, telling everybody 
about it, our shock, marveling as the huge cloud 
billowed up into a pure blue and white sky and 
kept going. And the journalists’ innocence when we 
were told two days after the event, sure—why 
not?—enjoy a swim in the lagoon, and some of us 
did that. And blithely went aboard the 
radioactive battleships that hadn't been sunk. 1 
was the first correspondent ashore. On the cover of 
the Navy's official report on Operation Cross¬ 
roads there's a photo of this skinny young guy 
leaping from the LST onto Bikini's sands, since 
then Waiting for Leuk, or whatever cell damage 
may come (but so far, thank god, nothing). 

Three years afterward my wife, baby son and I 
were back from New York in the desert adobe 
cottage that Juan built, where Kerouac found us. In 
1949-'50 Tucson could still be imagined as a 
frontier desert city. Its population, about 40,000, 
has since been increased to Greater Tucson's 
600,000. The Fort Lowell Road corner is now a 
Historical District—surrounded by what in a New 
York Times Magazine essay Edward Abbey calls 
'The Blob" of imitation Spanish Territorial 
housing developments. 

Back in 1949 this hadn't quite begun to 
happen. The water table could be reached by 
many of our wells. The Desert Horrors....no point 
in romanticizing there...ferocious ants, tarantulas, 
black widows, scorpions and rattlers would have a 
few more undisturbed years before being driven 
away, most of them, by the clutter of dream 
houses. 


Protestant; "I'm a Devil." Juan amazed when, as a 
joke, he had promised to use his medicine-man 
power to bring rain down out of a dry morning to a 
friend's parched land, and that afternoon a minia¬ 
ture rainstorm fell on this one ranch only.... 

Juan, who after drinking for some hours, might 
be transformed into a horse, an owl or wolf. And 
when he became a horse, indulged in horseplay, 
told foolish jokes, frolicking coarsely like an 
American Legionnaire at a convention, laughing 
and back-slapping; and when an owl, would 
crouch huddled under his hat with his ears stick¬ 
ing out; and when a wolf, would sooner or later 
hunt for whatever weapon he could lay his hands 
on, a club or tire iron, and very likely try to kill 
you. My mother would then quickly and secretly 
go find his gun, steal outside, set a stepladder 
against the house, softly place the gun on the roof, 
climb down and hide the ladder.... 

My mother swearing that one time when she 
went out to look for Juan in the desert, and found 
him, he was being an owl crouched in a clearing 
exchanging love calls with a lady owl—and the 
lady owl had dived out of the darkness, attacking 
her repeatedly until she ran for safety.... 

It being decided that Juan's multiple guises 
required psychiatric treatment, and his astound¬ 
ing a Viennese psychoanalyst just off the boat 
with wild but also possibly made-up Papago 


poor lady through a dust storm; carrying this 
uncovered pot for a mile, only to find on arrival at 
the lady's hut that she had only a tureen of dust 
soup to offer.... 

A black hand and razor at my throat in 
Jimmy's Chicken Shack on Meyer Street when I 
fell off the bandstand and broke an ornamental 
picket fence, luckily having the money to pay.... 

In our adobe hut coffee cans filled with kero¬ 
sene under all four bedlegs to keep off crawling 
things...midnight, a rattlesnake coiled in the 
bathroom...tarantula in the mailbox...black wid¬ 
ows at the center of their thick webs under two 
holes in the privy next door to which nobody paid 
any attention, men and the hanging spiders not 
bothering one another, each going about their 
business...scorpions motionless on the wall above 
our baby's cradle...gallons upon gallons of Koolaid 
to float us through the blazing summers...the blast 
of sudden storms, a play of lightning like an un¬ 
bearably painful attack of tic douloureux twitch¬ 
ing in the black sky. 

Jackrabbits with quivering pointed ears that 
had once fascinated the dying Ring Lardner as he 
peered over a low wall from his bed in the Desert 
Sanatorium down the road. ..fiery-feathered cardi¬ 
nals, bees humming in the eucalyptus...the winter 
smells of pinyon fires...a cooing of doves at dawn 
and sharp quail warnings from the coveys 


A black hand and razor at my throat in 
Jimmy’s Chicken Shack on Meyer Street when 
I fell off the bandstand and broke an 
ornamental picket fence, luckily having the 

money to pay.... 


1 have a potpourri of memories from that 
time.... 

The thunderous invasion of our yard by two 
stallions fighting over a mare, the three horses 
smashing into our clothesline, tearing our was 
down, and their slow departure as they f^ug t on 
across the desert, having shat huge green pi es on 
our clothes and our little adobe house, its wa s 
now decorated with dripping chun s a rea y 
specked bv huge green bottle flies.... 

A lovely Night Before Christmas w.th 
Papago and Hispanic neighborhood children 
a live burro in the stable, and cowle wise 
being one of them), and a tiny brown r>s 

lying in the straw.... , . 

Drinking beer at a cowboy bar, g ancing 
left and discovering a mule beside me s ^ 
from a pitcher of Coors, its owner and ‘^omp 
ion-a weathered little dude under an >nimens 
straw sombrero—grinning at me over t ie op 
sidekick's saddle.... . , 

Standing in the desert moonlig t, an 
izing that 1 had just stepped into a foo - 
ribbon of moving ants, even now passing ov y 
boots enroute to their colony under our a 
cottage.... , , 

Juan singing and chanting in the night, an 
anthropologists sitting cross-legged a aro 
bim with their crude new tape machines, - 
cording this....Juan sending up an enchante ci 
uf listeners with his grandfathers story o 
Last Great Battle between the Papagos an 
Apaches, with the sun going down, an 
grandfather shouting to the fighters ^ 
tribes; ''Stop! It's getting dark! Somebody g 
get hit in the eye!"... 

Juan, asked if he were a Roman Catho 


dreams invented for the couch-trip.... 

You would never meet a more dignified and 
impressive man when he wasn't into alcohol. Per¬ 
haps for this reason a diagnosis of simple drunken¬ 
ness wasn’t acceptable. Finally, one medical 
authority found Juan epileptic. This condition 
could be remedied or at least eased by prescribed 
Dilantin, and so he used this helpful drug for a 
while. 1 heard, though I wasn't here, that it 
moderated the effects of his drinking. If so, he 
obviously didn't like it very much because, for 
whatever reason, the beneficial effects of the 
dosage seemed to wear off. As you grow older, 1 
myself know, drinking is no joke, so 1 don’t tell this 
as a joke but as a fact only. He was also given 
Antabuse, which supposedly puts you into shock if 
you allow even a few drops of alcohol into your 
system. According to my mother, Juan managed the 
quite astounding feat of drinking right tfirough 
the Antabuse—equivalent to being knocked down 
five or six times in the first round by Sonny Liston, 
and getting up each time a little less groggy, and 
getting sick, and having another, and being 
Locked down, and getting up, having another, 
feeling a little better until the Antabuse, ex¬ 
hausted, gave up, and finally, miraculously, he 

would go the distance. 

What for? In Tucson in 1949, why did Juan, 
whv did I, wander drunkenly in the Southern 
Arizona desert? And why, not many years later, 
did Jack Kerouac in South Florida, already a 
legend, drink a hole through his stomach by 
means of a whole quart of brandy a day? 

Back in Tucson, 1949,1 remember.. 

My mother, according to a neighbors testi¬ 
mony, mercifully bringing a tureen of hot soup to a 


leader...the friendly gila monster basking in our 
yard until our Icelandic Shepherd wouldn't stop 
tormenting him, and the lizard bit back, barely 
drawing blood but turning Beau's nose into a 
balloon for days.... 

And that winter of 1949, Neal Cassady blow¬ 
ing grass or weed, "tea" then, under our windmill. 
And my step-father Juan, upon seeing and smelling 
this illegal smoke, jumping into our only beat-up 
Ford and driving off in a dust cloud, not to come 
back for ten days ....And the Connecticut mother of 
young writer John Clellon Holmes—accompanied 
by her sister and the sister's new and second hus¬ 
band, a retired admiral from San Diego—arriving 
just at the moment when the stately Indian roared 
away, and coming upon Neal and Jack Kerouac and 
Marylou dancing and smoking under the windmill, 
and the vibes from our seventy-eight record of 
Frankie Laine's "Black and Blue" echoing off the 
Catalinas...the sister bursting into tears and being 
asked why, crying out: "You have such interesting 
friends!"...and this same lady some time there¬ 
after being herself blown to an interesting death 
from Kitt Peak, the site of our famous astronomy 
outpost on the Papago Reservation west of Tucson 
—because she had neglected to open her small 
foreign car windows, so that the gust that hit 
them broadside and toppled them off the moun¬ 
tain might have whistled harmlessly through 
the car's interior, which it did not. □ 

Several paragraphs of this memory first appeared in the 
Fort Lowell Gazette. Among Alan Harrington’s books 
are The Revelations of Dr. Modesto, The Secret 
Swinger, The Immortalist, Psychopaths, and The White 
Rainbow. 
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McGLAUGHLIN 

TAKING OFF 


Our frequent-flier eonduetor took Tueson's symphony 
o) c hestra to new heights. Now he needs to get somewhere himself before 

he runs out of runway. 


By James Reel 
Photographs by Tim Fuller 


"It's not dissatisfaction in Tucson; it’s just an 
opportunity that came up unexpectedly." William 
McGlaughlin maintains that being offered the 
post of music director and conductor of the Kansas 
City Symphony—the same job he has held with 
the Tucson Symphony Orchestra for the past fiye 
seasons—was not part of a grand career scheme. 
He says he isn’t conducting the TSO for the last 
time this month because he s tired of the 
orchestra or it’s tired of him. fie claims he just 
wants to make music, and Kansas City is 
attractiye because he can make music there more 
often than he can in Tucson. That s all. 

And it sounds like he’s telling the truth. 

McGlaughlin’s moye is no surprise to hnc 
Meyer, the orchestra’s general manager. i is a 
young, rising ce')nductor, and when he came 
Tucson we expected him to stay for three to ive 
years," says Meyer, "fie was neyer schcc u ec 
stay long. Bill has done much more than 
hoped for this organization. He came m anc^ 
shared what he had to share in a short time 
period, raised the orchestra's quality, ane no 
it’s time for him to moye on and for [his successor 
Bob Bernhardt to do the same thing. 

William McGlaughlin does not fit 


the 


william iviccjiaugniui - piem-born silycr-haired martinet 

highbrow conductor profile. He is not a or g disdaining publicity, 

who lives on an ostentatious estate on browbeats the 

emerging only to conduct rehearsals aiu ^y the elite few. 

orchestra into note-perfect performances endangered cultural 

That sort of conductor, fortunately, c by the media age 

species since the 1950s. McGlaughlin is a con u ^ comfortable in front 
of Leonard Bernstein. Although no matinee “- o , grins. He laughs. He 

of a camera or microphone as he is on P” smiles and raises 

bounces. At the end of a concert, he ^ touchdown for the Tucson 

clenched fists, a quarterback who s )us 

‘earn. The man is not content to run ^ at once. He even has his 

fo town, holding seycral more or less 

<’wn national radio show. professional symphony orchestra but 

In Tucson, a city boasting not only P reeional opera company, as 

^ highly accomplished theater company and a reg.o f 


well as dozens of smaller arts organizations, 
McGlaughlin is the most yisible and most recog¬ 
nizable symbol of the local arts community. The 
McGlaughlin personality defines the orchestra's 
image. 

"The ineyitable thing about the conductor," 
he muses, "is that person becomes a sort of symbol 
to the public of the whole orchestra’s enterprise." 

1 le holds that the quality of the orchestra and its 
programming are what really matter when 
discussing the TSO, that he has just been a 
conyenient promotional tool. McGlaughlin com¬ 
plains good-naturedly that he's been "led by the 
scruff of the neck" into some of the publicity bits 
—like the photo session at 1:30 a.m. when he was 
decked out in tails and a barbecue apron and posed 
oyer a cauldron full of yiolins and trumpets—but 
he seems to take a mischieyous boy’s delight in 
them after the fact. 

But just as he claims a fairly passiye role in 
the successful effort to market the man as a symbol 
of the orchestra, McGlaughlin also refuses to take 
credit for the Tucson Symphony's progress during 
his tenure. "I’m yery proud of the orchestra's 
deyelopment. I’ye got a couple of kids who’ye 
managed to grow up yery nicely...but since the 
diyorce I hayen’t been with them much. I'm yery proud for them. I feel the 
same way about this orchestra. 1 mean, we were doing things together, but 
they actually made the improyement on their own. So I'm delighted to haye 
been part of that, but I don’t feel as if I fused that or forged it together." 

Such self-effacement is rare from a conductor, a person generally assumed 
to be a power figure, presumably haying total control oyer a hundred other 
people, a person who can channel the force of music with a glance and a 
gesture. McGlaughlin denies haying any real power, or eyen a false sense of 
power. "Conducting giyes a sense of responsibility, terror sometimes, and 
opportunity, because it's a chance to make music. But its not power oyer 
other human beings. I feel as if I’m just a seryant of the music." 

It's that attitude of being one of the gang that has endeared him to TSO 
musicians. He constantly talks about the orchestra as being like family, and 
he treats the players with humor and consideration. He doesn't eyen mention 
cuing them—he invites them to play. The musicians speak of high morale 
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during the McGlaughlin era; they 
don't feel threatened by him. Cellist 
Carlene Stober praises McGlaugh- 
lin's ability to create a warm 
atmosphere in rehearsals. "He has 
tried not to put people on the spot. 
He has concentrated on making music 
twd/icr more than any conductor 
I've worked with." Musicians keep 


using such adjectives as ''pleasant/' 
"cheerful" and especially "optim¬ 
istic" to describe the McGlaughlin 
approach. "He can be disappointed 
during rehearsals, but he chooses to 
do something about problems instead 
of just flail at them," says concert- 
master John Ferrell. "Everyone works 
very hard, but in a climate of mental 


can't help thinking tl 
beginning, McGlaughli 
Tucson as only a brief si 
sketched out from tl 
downbeat. He denies it 
"All I wanted to do w] 


"['ij( 35 on was make musir I ! ; 

any big goals for mysi*h f 
inevitable, but I don't make 

Consider McGlaughhn , ^ , 

far. Only after several seav;j, 
professional trombonist wit} 
Pittsburgh Symphony and 
phia Orchestra did he become 
terested in conducting; in fact, he ha« 
been at it only about twelve year, 
now. From a small group in 
burgh he moved on to assist at the St 
Paul Chamber Orchestra. After that 
he received his first directorship 
with the Eugene, Oregon, Symphony 
During the last years of his Eugene 
contract, he began his stint with the 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra, jetting 
back and forth to Tucson, Eugene and 
St. Paul, where over the course of 
each year he tapes twenty-six in¬ 
stallments of his radio show, "St. 
Paul Sunday Morning." 

He never established a Tucson 
residence more permanent than a 
room at the Santa Rita Hotel. More 
than one TSO staff member has com¬ 
plained privately that it has been 
difficult to track him down when a 
decision needs to be made ("If it's 
Monday, he must be in St. Paul."), 
and that not having him always 
available for press conferences and 
other appearances hasn't helped 
TSO promotional efforts. His sched¬ 
ule has been especially confusing 
this past year as he fulfills his St. 
Paul commitments, ends his Tucson 
contract and begins his Kansas Gty 
contract, all the while conducting a 
chamber orchestra in San Francisco. 
McGlaughlin estimates that he 
made about ninety-five plane trips 
last year, and he’s becoming road 
weary. "I would like to be someplace 
where I'm making music all the 
time. It would be nice not to travel so 
much." Kansas City has a forty-two 
week season with full-time players; 
the workload beckons to a man who 

would like to be over-extended in 

only one or two cities instead of four- 

So the real question: aside froni 
all the flying about, and all the 
publicity, just what has Wilh^n^ 
McGlaughlin accomplished in 
years with the Tucson Symphon) 
Orchestra? 

First, the quality of ^ ^ 
orchestra is stable; it is sometiin^ 
rather coarse, and never perfect, o 

at its worst it is not embarrassing 

at its best it can be quite impr^^^*'^ 
McGlaughlin has improved it 
ly by working hard with the 
he met at his 1982 audition, not w^^ 
a lot of replacements. Ferrell no^ 
that the quality has increased 
ly due to some new arrivals, 
in the strings, but largely 
McGlaughlin's leadership- 
bonist Tom Ervin observes 
ible relief that "there basnl 
much strife about personnel 
contracts or anything. 
most no personnel changes niw 
almost impossible in five years 
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On the other hand, cellist Stober 
who personally has enjoyed play- 
" fpj. McGlaughlin—suspects that 
"ithough most musicians respond 
^ell to McGlaughlin's techniques, 
^some people need somebody to sit on 


played now in the big cities. I def¬ 
initely had to work very hard at 
that." Ervin praises McGlaughlin for 
being very brave in tackling pieces 
most conductors would shy away 
from with this sort of orchestra." 


'Ideally, his personality plus a 
little more authority might work 
best/' she says, then adds, "but it 
took a lot for people to get into play¬ 
ing again after the last conductor," 
(George Trautwein, who had been 
given to frequent temperamental out¬ 
bursts). As Eric Meyer says, "Bill put 
the love of music back in each musi- 
cian—he made it fun again. His per¬ 
sonality does it; he makes musicians 
feel as if they are working with him 
rather than being told strictly and 
exactly how they're going to make 
music." 

Second, McGlaughlin's program¬ 
ming has reflected big-city trends, 
not—to the consternation of some 
audience members—the more tradi¬ 
tional tastes associated with the pro¬ 
vinces. He made his mark quickly by 
programming a good bit of contem¬ 
porary music, and several older 
items which never made it into the 
standard repertoire. 

"I think part of the reason we 
grew as much as we did was that we 
were playing pieces that really 
made us stretch," he says. "When 
you do that there are various degrees 
of success. Something that's a huge 
success for us might not be for the 
audience, and you have to count on 
the audience's indulgence. I mean we 
chalked up three supremely difficult 
works in the first two or three years I 
was here. We played Oliver Knus¬ 
sen's Symphony...short, but incred¬ 
ibly difficult. I don't know what the 
audience thought of it. I'd never done 
a piece so difficult until the follow¬ 
ing year when we did the Elliott 
Carter Variations for Orchestra. Un¬ 
believable difficulties. That wasn t 
a big hit with this audience; it kind 
of went over their timespan of toler¬ 
ance. Plus, we didn't play it great. 
We broke our ass and we still didn t 
play it great, but we learned a lot. 
We did a Mahler Tenth a couple of 
years ago, an extraordinarily dif¬ 
ficult piece to perform, with de¬ 
mands on the orchestra and me, too, 
trying to figure out how to pace it. 
Wednesday night had been a terrific 
dress rehearsal; the Thursday night 
performance had a lot of flaws; 1 
would say the Friday night per¬ 
formance was really quite good." 

Whatever the audience might 
think of such efforts—and the re- 
‘"‘ction, though mixed, has been gen- 
orally positive—the musicians have 
enjoyed the challenges. Says Ferrell, 
He pushes the orchestra to its 
l^uiits now and then, but I don’t think 
exceeds them." Stober is espe- 
enthusiastic. "What I really 
/ ed Was playing pieces that had 
>^^t been composed—what’s just being 


So the orchestra is happy and in 
adequate condition. And among Tuc¬ 
son critics and members of the audi¬ 
ence many of whom determine the 
success of a performance by counting 
the number of wrong notes—that 
might be enough. But very little 
attention has been paid to McGlaugh¬ 
lin s talents as a score interpreter. 
He freely admits, "In Tucson I've 
been tramping through a lot of the 
repertoire for the first time. I've 
done something like sixty or more 


different programs. That's a lot of 
repertoire." And he'd encountered 
very little of it in his earlier work 
with chamber orchestras. 

This inexperience hasn't both¬ 
ered the orchestra. "He has learned 
some pieces here," acknowledges 
Ervin. "That's fair; a conductor's 
gotta learn them someplace. But Bill 
usually knows what he wants when 
he walks into a rehearsal." In other 
words, he doesn't get lost and let the 
orchestra lead him home. 

If anything, tackling standard 
scores for the first time has tended to 
elicit fresh approaches from Mc¬ 
Glaughlin. He hasn't had time to 
become bored. But he has been 
decidedly more successful in some 


works than in others. 

The 1982-83 season was a good 
indicator of McGlaughlin's talents. 
In his first concert as music director, 
the orchestra played with confi¬ 
dence, and there was a major im¬ 
provement in the brass. The tempos 
in Beethoven's Emperor Concerto 
were crisp and well-judged, and the 
First Symphony of Brahms received 
a dynamic performance within tradi¬ 
tional limits. It was a great first 
impression, but McGlaughlin's second 
outing with the orchestra was more 
variable. It included some stolidly 
played Gabrielli; a Gounod Petite 
Symphonie that was careful when it 
should have been carefree; and 
Rochberg's Transcendental Varia- 
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tions, which suffered from poor 
string tone. He redeemed himself 
with the glitzy excerpts from 
Wagner’s Gotterdammeruiig, in 
which the orchestra sounded more 
confident and climaxes were built 
carefully over fairly slow tempos. 

Later in the first season Mc- 
Glaughlin began to show certain 
patterns of gloss and inspiration; 

Bach that plodded; a blaring, bom¬ 
bastic Schumann Rhenish Symphony 
in which McGlaughlin first revealed 
his bad habit of giving excessive 
prominence to secondary lines—main¬ 
ly brass chords—at the expense of 
melody; and a Tchaikovsky Path- 
ctiqiic Symphony where the inten¬ 
sity was based on speed, not phras¬ 
ing. But those same concerts brought 
the well-organized Knussen Sym¬ 
phony; Britten’s Four Sea hiterliuies 
in a dramatic conception that over¬ 
came sloppy playing; and Bee¬ 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, which, 
despite some awkward phrasing, 
delighted with perfect tempos and a 
nice rhythmic spring. 

A key McGlaughlin admission; 

''1 think there’s a lot of mainstream 
romantic stuff that 1 don't have to 
work very hard at, and as a result, 
although 1 love it very much, I'm not 
as interested in doing it. I love 
Tchaikovsky to distraction, but he's 
not as hard for me to understand or as 
hard to do as, say, Sibelius or 
Mahler." The tendencies of his first 
season were borne out over the next 
four years, and it seems that Mc¬ 
Glaughlin needs a serious musical 
challenge in order to bring off an 
interesting performance. His least 
successful interpretations have been 
in the classical and mainstream 
romantic repertoire, with some ex¬ 
ceptions. He does have a way with 
Beethoven, and his Brahms, though 
subject to poor balances, is exciting m 
an untraditional way (comm^^^ 
overheard in the lobby. 
wasn’t the Brahms Fourth I ve al¬ 
ways known!"). The experience may 
have been bad for that listener, u 

it was eood for Brahms. 

Even the music he loves most 
doesn't always inspire him 
most effective performances. 1 guess 
if 1 were to pick one favorite com¬ 
poser it would be Mozart," McGlaugh¬ 
lin says, then cautions, "Its very 
hard to get a Mozart style with an 
orchestra. It takes spectacular string 
playing— spectacularly poised, disci¬ 
plined, graceful playing. I took ev¬ 
eryone's advice when I first came 
here They said, 'Don't do Mozart. 
I'm not talking about the people 
here- I'm talking about conductors all 
oven So I kind of took that advice 
and did relatively little Mozart. 
Now 1 wish I'd done a lot more 
Mozart; the orchestra plays Mozart 
very beautifully." Unfortunately, m 
-rlormance it still sounds as .f 
McGlaughlin doesn't trust his musi 
cians; he can't seem to combine 


McGlaughlin relaxes at his " 

elegance with verve. 

If the formal structure of Mozart 
has not brought out the best in 
McGlaughlin, music that relies not 
on logic but on effect does. McGlaugh¬ 
lin is a master of events. He conducts 
sprawling Mahler symphonies with 
the delight of a child spinning a 
kaleidoscope. His Mozart Hnffiwr 
Symphony may be an inhibited 
whisper, but his Stravinsky Rite of 
Spring is a primal scream. Such 
performances validate not only the 
TSO board's decision to hire Mc¬ 
Glaughlin five years ago, but even 
McGlaughlin's own decision to be a 
conductor. 

"Karajan says it takes ten years 
to become a conductor, and another 
ten years to become a good conductor 
—if you’re going to become a good 
conductor," McGlaughlin recalls. He 
has now been at it long enough to be 
working on the "good" part, but the 
facts that he started late and he's 
about to enter middle age must dis¬ 
turb him. "I'm not very good at as¬ 
sessing my own work very objec¬ 
tively; 1 keep striving for it, but...." 
He firmly believes in the practical¬ 
ity of on-the-job training. "William 


home” in the Santa Rita Hotel. 

Steinberg said to me, 'Brahms und 
Mahler-nich fur Kinder.' Not for 
kids! 1 was just conducting the 
Brahms Second last week and I was 
thinking, 'He’s right.' But I can’t 
wait until I’m fifty-five to do a 
significant work; I've got to do as 
well as 1 can all the way along." 

Sometimes what a conductor 
needs to conduct and what an audi¬ 
ence needs to hear are beyond the 
abilities of an orchestra, but Mc¬ 
Glaughlin remains undaunted. "I was 
talking to a music critic in Kansas 
City about this, and he has the 
notion that you sort of assign pieces 
to the orchestra like your music 
teacher did to you, and you shouldn't 
do something that you can’t play at 
the recital for your parents note- 
perfect. ' McGlaughlin sees no sense 
to this. "1 don't mind jumping off the 
diving board without checking to see 


a situation he blames on the tim,. 
took to get a commissioning mechari 
ism straightened out. He can also I|,.i 
a dozen contemporary composers of 
international stature he wishes hed 

had time for. Despite the courageous 
"zany ideas" (in the words of Meyer) 
he has brought off like a concert 
that included a tough piece by Frank 
2 gppa—there's only so much reper¬ 
tory an orchestra can cover in eight 
concerts per season. 

McGlaughlin is also sorry he 

won't be in on the much-ballyhooed 
Downtown Arts District. "Things are 
really starting to hop downtown. I 
think there will be a real arts 
community headquartered here, and 

I think it will be the arts community 
for the Southwest, more than in New 
Mexico, more than in Phoenix." 

But it isn't enough to keep him 
here. He wants an orchestra with a 
long season, not the TSO's eight 
classical concerts, plus pops concerts 
and a few special performances. He 
wants to be kept busy. A little too 

busy. , , • . 

He regrets leav'^ing behind cer- 

tain non-musical things as well. 
"One of the most wonderful things 
about working in Tucson is that from 
our office on South Stone to the top of 
Gates Pass is about eleven minutes, so 
you can be in the office until four 
o’clock and have a seven o clock re¬ 
hearsal and still get a hike in, he 
beams. And McGlaughlin has maiden 
lot of friends in town, even though he 
doesn’t live here much. "I know a lot 
of waiters. I know' pec'jple who work 
nights, ’cause I work nights. So after 
1 get done at rehearsal at ten o clock, 

1 get a bowd of soup at El Minuto or 
the Blue Willow or something aiui 
then head over to the Shanty and 
see people. You know^ you can sit 
there and have two glasses of beer 
and see almost all your friends. Then 
it’s one o’clock and it’s time to go 
home anyway. I’ll miss that coni 
munity very much." 

Bill McGlaughlin strolls down 
Congress in search of a new baton an 
the latest issue of the 
Monthly. Suddenly he spot|' 

chained to a parking meter, a ' 
cycle. The bike isn’t very old, but 
obviously has been heavily used. ^ 
seat has been re-covered 
fringed carpet remnant, and 
white basket over the handlebars 
decorated with six-inch safety P 
and what looks like an automa 
emblem pried off the origin^ 
hide. 


if there s water in the pool. I just 
know there's water in the pool And 
if there's not, we'll figure something 
out on the way down!" ^ 

McGlaughlin is not leaving 
Tucson without reservations. In five 
years, he will have conducted only 
four or five pieces by local composers. 


gets his errands. "Look 
bike!" he exclaims. "Look at 


McGlaughlin momentarily 

at 

seat! I've never seen anytbbih 
that in Kansas City.'' He laug’‘^ 
a kid. "I love Tucson!" 

The feeling, all in all ba j 
mutual. 

of 

James Reel is the director 
radio. 
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Living quarters in the Betania Refugee Camp in El Savador. 


1 "^ onopah, Arizona, is a hiccup m the 
middle of the Mojave Desert. There were 
two truck drivers and an old old lady at the 
far end of the counter of the Tonopah ^ ^ ^ 
a.m. The thermometer by the door to us o 
''drink Coca-Cola/' and that the temperature w 
101. Jose and I took a booth by the door, 
coffee, I asked him why he had left El Sa va 

"I helped to organize the union ;,rmv 

Cola plant in San Salvador/' he begam [ 

arrested me and twenty-six others o ^ 

They said we were Communists. The twen y 
of us were split up and sequestered. For eig ^ 

I was kept blindfolded and tied up. They e 
with rifle butts all over my body. They urne 
in the chest with cigarettes." 

"We were lucky," Jose said. "My brother 
lawyer in San Salvador. He helped t e 
lake their first steps toward organizing m 
union. He was murdered for this in 1981 ...• 


At a refugee party in San Francisco, Jose ^ 

^ced nae to Hamilcar, who was looking for 
^ Los Angeles. Jose explained that ^ 

‘ndlord had sold his house. Come nex u 
hamilcar would be without a roof. Twpntv 

Hamilcar was a good companion, 
f^rs old, with a perpetual one-quarter ^ ' 

Lghtly perplexed gaze and a L yVe 

he had an air of calm 
^rove south from San Francisco on Llig^way , 

J ^as cold on a motorcycle. At Salma , 
inland for 101. 


El Salvador, USA 

Life ain't so hot in El Norte either. 


By Robert Kahn 

Photographs by Sterling Vinson 


At our second freeway stop, north of San Luis 
Obispo, an elderly couple in a gold Buick emerged 
from the car next to us as we removed our helmets. 
The man opened his rear door and reached for one 
of two parrots sitting upon perches in the back 
seat The parrot got on the man's shoulder and the 
two of them went to the bathroom. The lady went 


nescorted. , . . ,i 

Hamilcar and I shook our heads at the pe- 
jliarity of Yankees. We stood and stretched by 
xe bike. "Whatever made you leave El Sal- 

ador, Hamilcar?" I asked. „ 

"Nothing," he said. "Just for the adventure. 

I iogeed around the rest area, did a few light 
prints and walked back to the bike where 

lamilcar stood. , 

"My brother like to run," said Hamilcar. He 

/as running when they shot him." 

"What?" 

"He like to play sports. 1 like to play sports, 
30 Football. He was running along the road to 


train for football, and the army shot him, as they 
passed in a truck." 

''Why?" 

"To train for soccer." 

"No. Why did they shoot him?" 

"1 don’t know. They probably thought he was 
training to join the guerrilla." 

Hamilcar had his perpetual one-quarter quiz- 
zical look , gazing slightly up into the sky, as if 
remembering. He shook his head, no, but he did 
not seem to have fallen into depression. Hamilcar 
was a good companion. 

"But you just came north for the adventure," I 
said. 

"Yes," said Hamilcar. "For the adventure." 


Hamilcar had the address of a woman from 
his village who had made it to Los Angeles. He 
knew that anyone from the village would be 
welcome there. 
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to the lawyer for forty-five minutes, she „.,k,,j 
questions about case loads appeals, i,..,,, 
stratecies decisions, contacts, religious urgani/,x 
tions The lady from Amnesty Internationa] 
speaks fluent Spanish, but she did not speak 
Snanish in the forty-five minutes. She did not 
address one word to the refugee^ 

THg refugee held contracted trichinosis some- 
where- possibly inside a U.S. immigration prison. 
He was denied medical care there, developed 
brain lesions, and nearly died betore the l.N.s, 
agreed to let his attorney take him to a private 

*^'’^rasked the friend of the lady from Amnesty 
international if they were going to Dallas while 

they were in Texas. n // .1 

^//jhere are no refugees in Dallas, the woman 

snanped ''Brownsville, Houston, Washington, 
New York. That's the refugee scene." She turned 
to watch her friend intervi^ew the lavvyer. 

The interview concluded. Everybody stood up. 
No one had asked the refugee anything. He 
worked swing shift at a bakery. 


Camp Kitchen. 


It was a big stone apartment building with 
people hanging out in front of it, beside it, behind 
it, around it, on the steps, in the windows. Hamil- 
car produced a tiny scrap of paper from some¬ 
where, and t\>und the apartment number. He shook 
my hand, asked if 1 could wait a few minutes, and 
headed up the stone steps. 

Two minutes later, Hamilcar descended the 
steps, completely bewildered. Behind him came 
two heavily made-up women. Hamilcar was 
speaking Spanish to one of the women, who was 
denying, in verv poor English, that she knew 
Spanish at all. She did not know Hamilcar, she 
said The other womnn was smirking. The tw'o o 
tbom got into a red Cbcvy convertible driven by a 
good-looking young black man, who grinned a 
Hamilcar. The black man spoke to the women 
slimish, started up the red Chevy and they drove 

The Caribbean neighborhood burbled aroimd 
us The scene had passed unnoticed by anyone but 
Hamilcar and me. He turned to 
bending. "She has been here one year he , . 

He wa.s niore upset than he had been when he told 

int' abc^ut his breather. , , 

“She was a little angel," Hamilcar saie. 

“Dressed thus? Painted thus? She denies her own 
rmeblo?" His eyes sought mine tor 
las as though someone had just ^old b-m an un¬ 
believable lie, and then run oft in a red Chc\y. 


In New York, Joe Azar let me hang around his 
law office so 1 could meet Salvadorans. The first 
one to show up was from a refugee organization in 
the city that was trying to organize a ten 


We ended up in a two-room apartnieiy m 
North Hollywood. The rent-payers were a Bulgar¬ 
ian and a Salvadoran. Another young Salvadoran 
man and a Guatemalan teenager slept there, too. 
Now we were six. The Salvadoran was trom 

admitted in'to the United States six years ago, as 
UiHnl refugee. In another year his witt aiu 

‘h . '«.ui I’l'i'’ 1" 

Tl'oir piclur.'s, in i-m.nm.ns onl.irgcim-nls, hung in 

Ital.TuI ivnn .1 ,n ihn Bnlgiirlan 

11 . told me the storv of his escape: grab a 
‘:Zrm and head west. Walk at night; hide and 


sleep in the day. Boris made it over the border 
and turned himself in to the authorities in Greece, 
where, "to my surprise, the first authorities I was 
taken to were the C.l.A. from the United States of 
America." 

After three days' interrogation by the C.l.A. 
in Greece, Boris said, he was turned over to Greek 
officials. But in the course of the interrogation, 
Boris says he was told that he had the right to 
apply for political asylum in the United States, 
and that if he did so, he would be accepted. 

So Boris came to Los Angeles. He had a job 
making Huey helicopter parts in a machine shop 
ten hours a day. Like most refugees, he was 
grateful for any work at all, and he hoarded 
money to send home and hoped no one took it from 
the mails before it got to his wife and children. 
He had been waiting for them for six years. In 
another year, the paperwork would start. 

Boris spoke English with a Spanish accent. 
His Spanish was better than his English. After 
manv beers and much conversation, Hamilcar's 
friend Jose asked me, as a North American citizen, 
what 1 thought of the war in El Salvador. 

"Well," 1 said, "1 have not seen it. 1 am sure 
you could tell me more about the war in El 
kilvador than I could tell you." 

"But why is there war?" he asked me. 

"You mean," 1 said, "why is the war at this 
particular stage?" 

"Why is there war?" he said. 

"Well," 1 said, "1 understand that in El Sal¬ 
vador, there is an oligarchy supported bv...." 

"Why is there war?" he repeated. 

1 stopped. 1 was surrounded by refugees. No 
I thought. 1 thought some more. 

"Why is there war?" 1 asked Jose. 

"Hunger," said Jose. 


kilometer road race to raise funds for refugees. He 
wondered if Azar could help him get police 
approval for the race. 

"You mean you want a bunch of refugees to put 
on short pants and run through the streets, to 
advertise their presence?" I asked Jose, the 
Salvadoran. 

"No," he said. "We want refugees and North 
American citizens to do it. Besides, what else can 
we do?" 


The ladv from Amnesty International came to 
Houston to investigate conditions for refugees. She 
sat next to her friend from Washington, D.C., who 
sat next to me, on a tattered couch in a little wood 
house. Across the room sat an immigration at- 
tornev from Houston and a Salvadoran refugee. 

The lady from Amnesty International talked 


On Swiss Independence Day, August 1, Marco 
Antonio Salazar, Salvadoran consul in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., received me in his secc'ind-floor office in 
the Salvadoran embassy building on California 
Street. It was furnished with dark, polished 
wood, p)lush couch and chairs, a low coffee table 
and a huge, beautiful, gleaming, teakwood desk. 
There was not a paper on the desk, not a pen, not a 
scratch, nc'it a speck of dust. Behind it was the 
Salvadoran flag. 

Sr. Salazar and 1 sat across the coffee table 
from each other, and 1 told him who 1 was and 
what I was doing. 1 told him I had interxie'^e'^l 
hundreds of Salvadoran refugees in cities 
across the United States. 

'interesting," said Salazar. . 

1 told him that manv of the people I 
inter\'iewed had been tortured bv the arniV/ 
National Police and the National Guard. I 
seen the scars. Students especiallv seemed 1^^ 
geted for assassination. The National Univer^^^ 
had been closed for years. Why was that? 

The National University served for 
years as a training and recruitment cent^^ ^ 
guerrillas," the consul told me. "All of 
saults and robberies in the citv, all of the 
would run tc') the university tc^ hide after o 
mitting their crime, because the universitv 
absolutely autonomous, and the authorities Ck 
not enter. 

In 1980,' he continued, "there | 

with the guerrilla near the universitv, ^ 
army entered the unix'ersity in pursuit ^ 
guerrilla and found them there. It Nvas 
recruitment and training for the guerrilla. 

"Many of the students and professors 
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,.,orrill.' and communists. Joaquin Villalobos was 
'%n,dont thorcc There were classes of guerrilla. 1 
Iva." a student there. All of the walls were covered 
,'vith communist slogans and murals. It was like 
anoth^^i' world." 

And the University at San Miguel? I asked. 

"The same reason," said the consul. "There 
was an army encounter with the guerrilla. They 
chased the guerrilla to the university, and de¬ 
stroyed the university in pursuit of the guerrilla." 

And the university at San Vicente? 

-For the same reason/' said Salazar. 'There 
was an encounter, and..." Salazar's voice trailed 
off. His hands unwound a ball of something that 
was not there. It was simple. 

I asked how it was that the communists 
infiltrated El Salvador? What is a communist? 

"I couldn't tell you how," he said. "I don't 
know anything about communists. Ask those other 
people you talk to." 


In Laredo, the U.S. government was paying 
people to take the pants off babies. At the first 
immigration prison run on a private contract, and 
the only one specially built to imprison children 
and babies, the Corrections Corporation of Ameri¬ 
ca and the U.S. immigration service at Laredo 
had decided that refugee children and babies 
should be strip-searched—have their body cavi¬ 
ties inspected—each time they asked to see an 
attorney. It was April, 1985. 

1 went to work for Patrick Hughes, attorney 
and creator of Refugee Legal Services. He opened 
his office two weeks after the prison opened. He 
didn't pay me anything. He bought me beer and 
let me sleep on his couch. 

Two of our clients, both teen-age girls from El 
Salvador, suffered nervous breakdowns inside 
Laredo prison. One had found the lower half of 
her brother's body on the street back hc^me. The 
other's father had been hanged; then her village 
was surrounded by tanks. They were both strip- 
searched repeatedly in Laredo, for asking to talk 
to me or Patrick. They couldn t handle it. They 
wept. They laughed. Their bodies shook uncon¬ 
trollably. They were taken to a local hospital, 
sedated and returned to prison. 

Maria, a sixteen-year-old Salvadoran, was a 
little bit tougher than that. She, too, was strip- 
searched by a large white female guard 
she asked a legal wc^rker abc:)ut her rights. ou 
thirty minutes after one legal visit, the wa:)n'ian 
^^pproached Maria as she lay on her bee in 
prison. , 

"Come on," said the guard. Time for a no 
strip search." , cup 

Maria did not have a nervexis breakeown. 

sued. 


1 sat in a cell in the city jail in /‘T/in 
'Uisiana. The cell was cement block, eigit y 
-t- There were stains on the wall- There was c 
that said: "If the commodes are 
>-or the light fixtures are damagcd--acia 

>nal charges will be made. Virgil L. 

'■'ain. Chief." , . 

The trusties at the Oakdale jail droppt y 
e door of my cell, one by one, to see what 
They were all in for child support. i<- 
what I was in for. Nobody ever told me. 

‘ was a legal worker inside ^ 

ration prison. My clients complained that y 
beaten, drugged, chained to a stee 
and drugged while chained .0 .he hed, 

^’'‘P-searched and sexually propositioned. P 



A refugee familiy. 


writing letters to the warden about it. I kept 
copies of the letters in my desk drawer. Then one 
dav, at the request of a newspaper editor, 1 took a 
picture of the prison from outside the prison fence. 
The next day I was arrested. I was held under a 
bond of $1,000. My office paid the bond, and 1 was 
let out of jail. My arrest made the Louisiana 
papers. The next week, 1 was shot at. 

^ Two days after I was shot at, the Oakdale 
city attorney announced that he was dropping 
chcLges against me. But 1 had never been charged 
with anything. 

In December, 1986, I came back to Tucson; 
Sanctuary City. Where the movement was born. 
Where the trial was. Where a million dollars in 
legal fees was spent on white attorneys to defend 
white men from the U.S. government. Where no¬ 
body went to jail. 

Tucson is fat city for refugees and refugee 
workers. There are no immigration prisons here. 
Most of the Central Americans arrested by the 
Border Patrol in Tucson these days are arrested 
because they screwed up: drunk in a car, in a fight. 
Then there is a local "crisis," and the white 
people try to raise the money to bond them out. 

^ The Tucson police are sweethearts. At one 
refugee bash, when a carload of drunken Central 


American men swerved to beat up on some Central 
American women, the women fought back. The 
fracas was ended by Tucson's Einest at about 3 a.m. 
They arrested the men, prevented a rape, and told 
the women, "Look, since none of you have papers, 
we're going to have to call the Border Patrol. But 
we don't have to do it until the shift ends. That 
gives you about three hours to clear all your things 
out of here." 

The women cleared all their things out of 
there, and got away. The Sanctuary people 
helped the women find a new place to live. And 
some blamed the women for blowing the whistle 
on their men. Then the Sanctuary people, possibly 
cursing under their breath, tried to raise the 
money to bond out the men. 

There are more Mexicans in more need in 
Tucson than there are Salvadorans. But you don't 
hear about them, or read about them, because 
there are few white people helping them. Per¬ 
haps there are no white people helping them 
because helping out an undocumented Mexican will 
not get you arrested, and your name in the papers. 
It will only get you arrested. ^ 

Tucsonan Robert Kahn, who taught school in Sells, 
traveled around the country for a year to see how Latin 
American refugees were faring. 
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1 have always been intrigued by the way light affects things. 1 started 1 W 
landscaping and architecture but have since turned my interest to my own surr° ' 

were some wonderful things happening right before my eyes that 1 had b There 

granted. 1 photographed this series with the thought of capturing "My 
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STEPDANCING 

In this town, it's not just for the Irish. 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 


I t's fun to remark on the obvious 
every now and then. Some people 
can even elevate the practice to 
an art form. One of my Hillbilly 
friends walked up a few years ago 
during one of Tucson Meet Yourself s 
more frantic moments and asked if I 
had ever noticed that a lot of people 
always show up wherever there's a 
big crowd. 

In the same spirit of profundity, 
I'd like to observe that one of the 
results of rapid community growth is 
that folks keep moving in. What 
interests me, of course, is that those 
newcomers bring more than stuff 
with them—they bring attitudes, 
skills, beliefs and all the other stuff 
that makes up what we call 
"culture." By doing so, they change 
the face of our community in many 


ways. 

All this is leading up to the fact 
that this month will see Tucson s 
third annual Irish stepdancing com¬ 
petition. There are now enough Irish 
Americans in Tucson to support not 
only stepdance classes but also an 
annual Feile, or festival, in which 
dancers from several states compete. 
This year's judges (adjudicators, 
they are called) are coming m from 
the East Coast and Ireland, and the 
official musician (a fine accordion 
player) will fly out from Canada. 
And for two days a seemingly endless 
succession of dancers from age three 
to adult will perform soft and hard 
shoe jigs, reels, slip jigs and the like. 

When 1 tell you that the ad¬ 
judicators are certified by the Irish 
Dancing Commission of Dublin, you 
may begin to suspect that something 
more is involved here than casual or 
recreational dancing. And you 11 be 
right, of course. Irish stepdancing is 
one of the great symbols of Irish cu - 
tural identity. 1 have friends whose 
working class fathers went without 
so that their daughters (most ot the 
dancers seem to be girls) could attend 
dance lessons and "keep the culture 
alive/^ 

One story often told about Irish 
dancing (which is performed with 

twinkling feet and y " 

body) is that in days of British 

1 ' ‘ Irish W0rc forbidden 

dominion, the irisn wir 

all their traditional arts, mcludmg 



dancing. But the Irish kept dancing 
anyway, and when the British 
patrols looked through the open top 
halves of the cottage doors, all they 
saw was the "crazy Irish jumping 
around." A great legend, that one, 
complete with integrity, persistence 
and cleverness on one side and 
unbelievable stupidity on the other. 
But no matter where its truth may 
lie, stepdancing is still alive, and 
you can see lots of it here in Tucson on 
May 9th and 10th. 

Some of you already may have 
guessed what's coming next. The 
Irish aren't the only group in South¬ 
ern Arizona who have lovingly pre¬ 
served a stepdancing tradition. If 
you want to see magnificent solo step¬ 
ping with Western European roots, 
performed to the music of the harp 
and fiddle, you need to go no farther 
than the nearest Yaqui village. 
That's right, Yaqui! Every Yaqui 
religious fiesta features a kind of 
ceremonial dancer and ritual host 
called the pascola, who performs in 
a special ramada near the church. 
He plays other roles as well—clown. 


—but his solo stepdancing is the i 
visible to non-Yaquis. And it is ^ 
to watch. One of its most exc 
features is that the pascola w 
strings of dried moth cocoons arc 
his legs—the rustling sound a( 
tuates every movement of his 
And do those feet move! The r 
cians start playing and each pa: 
present performs in order from yo 
est to oldest. With his body mo 
less motionless and his feet be, 
out a complex rhythm, the pa 
actually becomes a third instrur 
embellishing the music of the \ 
and harp. In a real sense, stepdai 
participate in the music-making 
cess. For the spectator, sound 
sight reinforce and blend into 
other in a wonderful way. 

And we still haven't exhai 
the list of traditional stepdancii 
Tucson. The Tohono O'odham 
pascolas too, and you can see the 
events like the Wa:k Pow^vow 
the Tumacacori Fiesta. Mexican 
lorico groups, American clog tt 
buck dancers from the Southern m 


tains and jig dancers from Oklahoma 
and Missouri—we have them all in 
Southern Arizona. There is even ^ 
Morris side in town, performing ^ 
re\dved version of an ancient En^li-"^ 
ritual dance. And in a variety el 
ways, most of these dances 
probably related to each other. ^ 
you go back far enough. 

I started off by mentioning ii^ 
migration. This is one of the wa)'^ ^ 
which it has enriched our 
munity. Don’t mistake me—in n'ln?^ 
ways I liked Tucson much better l 
size it was a few years ago. But 1 ^ 
everything else in this 

^vorld we live in, immigration ^ 

several sides. For instance, son^ 
fbe Piman speakers who wekvn^^‘ 
Father Kino three hundred ve^^*^ 
complained about that the cattk 
brought were fouling their . 
holes. However, I susf.vct the> . 
got used to the taste of j 

that s another storv. 

Jim Griffith is director of the Sout^ 
Folklore Center at the 
Arizona. 
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Some 

Health care plans 

Can Look 
Pretty attractive. 


il they snap 
; at you with the 
of deductibles and 
•ayments. 

^ lot of health insurance plans 
prettv inexpensive, especially 
1 you'don’t use them. But when 
do, x'ou can get trapped and 
ezed by the high cost of deductibles 
co-payments. 

h Intergroup, there are no traps 
ing for you. 



no 


cv^cr. 


And only two 
co-payments—a small 
one for emergency room visits 
/ and $2.00 per prescription. 

That’s all. From there, the rest 
of your health care is covered from the 
first dollar. 

So if your health insurance looked 
inexpensive, and now you’re getting squeezed 
by the deductibles and co-payments, consider 
Intergroup. 

It’s health care, with no springs attached. 


ARIZONA’S HMO 

^eigioup 


707 N. Alvernon, Suite 300/Tucson, Arizona 85711 /(602) 326-4357 
4801 S Lakeshore Dr., Suite 105 /Tempe, Arizona 85282 / (602) 820-1441 


A60/7-86 
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ANIMAL HOUSE 


Move over Morris, here comes another one. 

BY MARVEL Y. INGS 



I t was early morning when 1 saw 
him coming toward me on the side¬ 
walk. He was a tawny, short- 
haired cat; 1 guess you could call him 
a tabby. His head was big and round, 
and he held it high, almost as high 
as he carried his long tail. There 
was a regal air about him. 

Almost everyone in the desert 
Southwest has a fence around the 
backyard. Although I can't find it, 1 
visualize the marking on my fence to 
be much like the ones that tramps 
put on houses in small towns years 
ago, alerting other tramps to good 
places for handouts. 

Otherwise why would all the 
homeless four-legged creatures in the 
neighborhood seek me out? Such as 
Briget, who silently challenged me 
to find homes for her nine puppies. 
Or Charlemagne, who came with a 
fractured hip. And Elizabeth, who 
nearly lost a paw hut who found 
love. 

This particular Saturday morn¬ 
ing 1 had set aside to rake the leaves 
of the rims laucia tree, which sheds 
all summer long. As the princelike 
cat swaggered closer to me, 1 raked 
with added zeal. 

'Tlease don't stop here," 1 
pleaded, muttering under my breath. 
"What 1 don't need is another cat!" 1 
had Tara, who had climbed through 
a knothole in the fence; she was so 
tiny 1 fed her milk with an eyedrop¬ 
per. And 1 had Suzi, who was nine¬ 
teen years old her last birthday. 

Even though I kept my head 
down as 1 raked, 1 knew when the 
noble feline paused directly in front 
of me. 1 squinted at his paws as large 
as half dollars before 1 raised my 
eyelids to see all of him. 

"Is there something 1 can do for 
you?" I asked, finally breaking the 
silence. We couldn't just stand there 
ignoring each other. 

Raising his top lip a bit so I 
could see his fangs, the cat, in all his 
majesty, leaned toward me; at the 
same time 1 backed away instinc¬ 
tively. I felt sure he would bite me. 
Instead, he ran the claws of one paw 
over the instep of my foot. Then he 
stood, wary, his yellow eyes defiant, 

fixed on my face. 

"You hateful beast!" 1 shouted, 
dropping the rake and hobbling to 
the seat alongside the house. "You 
scratched me! For no reason at all 
you deliberately hurt me. 

I le continued to stare, his eyes 
unblinking. And then he held up his 
left front leg. A cactus spike at least 
an inch long protruded through the 
big pad of his paw, coming out the 
top of his loot. 

"You poor guy," 1 said. 1 clenched 
my teeth against fear of him, 
reached ilown anti picked him up. He 


did not object and sat rigid on my lap. 

Slowly and as gently as 1 could 1 
worked the thorn from his paw. His 
eyes never left my face. I knew 1 hurt 
him, but he never pulled away. 

I really didn't expect him to sit 
still until 1 returned from the house 
with the bottle of peroxide. But he 
had. His eyes were riveted on the 
door, and 1 could feel them on me as 1 
sat down again. 

He didn't murmur any objection 
when 1 poured the peroxide on his 
wound. As the antiseptic foamed, he 
pulled back his upper lip. 1 could see 
his tongue pressing against his 
clenched teeth. He made no move¬ 
ment to bite. I could tell he was in 
pain the way his body trembled. 

"That's all 1 can do for you, 
Jamie," 1 said. 

The name just rolled out of my 
mouth. 1 hadn't even thought about 
what to call him. 

Jamie stood for a moment as if 
testing his paw. When he decided it 
was all right to step on his wound, 
he switched his tail rapidly. He 
looked up and down the street as if to 
determine whether or not hed be 
bothered further by the mocking¬ 
bird. His mind made up, he stalked 
off in the same direction he was 
headed when he turned into my 
yard. 

1 laughed. "At least you could 


have said thank you," 1 called after 
him. 

The next day 1 visited the doc¬ 
tor's office to pick up a salve pre¬ 
scription for the scratch. The visit 
with Dr. Prindle was pleasant. He 
had migrated to Arizona from the 
same Midwestern city 1 had, and we 
always had an interesting reminis¬ 
cence to exchange. And then he said, 
"Either report that feline to the 
animal control center or 1 will. For 
all we know that cat might be 
rabid." 

On the way home, I smiled to 
myself. 1 would report my experience 
with the cat as 1 had promised. But 
the health authorities would have 
to hunt for him as he was long gone 
from my house. 

But Jamie was waiting for me on 
the stoop to my front door. 

"Oh, Jamie," 1 wailed. "Why 
did you come back? Now I'll have to 
turn you in!" 

He didn't budge. Not even to let 
me open the door wide enough to 
squeeze through. 

Jamie was hungry. He drank two 
saucers of milk and ate some canned 
cat food. And then he wandered over 
to the rhus laucia tree, curled up and 
went to sleep. 

"Oh, gosh," I moaned. 1 blamed 
myself for going to the doctor. Jamie 
would lose his life, and 1 would be 


the cause of it. 

I forced myself to put Jamie in tny 
car. I didn't want him to wander off 
again. "If he isn't rabid," I muttered, 
"the health people will surely finj 
a home for him. Or they 11 just pm 
him to sleep and say nothing about 
it." That decision, 1 reasoned, would 
take the responsibility away from 
me. I felt comforted with the 
thought. 

The animal control center fel¬ 
lows were very nice; two of them 
came to the house. They asked a few 
questions. Then one of them flung a 
pillowcase over Jamie and tossed 
him on the floor of the agency van. 
That made me angry. 

The driver pretended he didn't 
notice. The other fellow grinned. 
"That cat will have plenty of time 
to forget the experience," he said. 

As he dosed the van doors, 1 saw 
Jamie bouncing around, doing his best 
to free himself. I heard him yowl as 
far as I could see the truck. 

Jamie was at the animal control 
center for three weeks. I can honestly 
say I didn't think of him as often as 1 
should have. And then I received a 
telephone call. 

"You can get your cat," a man's 
voice said. "The feline is not rabid. 
The charge for keeping him is six¬ 
teen dollars." 

"Sixteen dollars!" I exclaimed. 
"That cat isn't even mine! I did 
society a favor, putting him in your 
center!" 

"You put him in here," the man 
answered. I could feel the impa¬ 
tience in his voice. "You had a 
choice. Put him to sleep and pay for 
it or quarantine him and pay for it." 

1 had always avoided going lo 
the animal control center. I didnt 
want to see all the abandoned ani¬ 
mals cooped up in tiny cages. But no" 
1 had no choice. "Beyond is an at¬ 
tendant/' the office clerk said. 'Tell 
him your cat's name and give 
yours." 

The attendant had a long 
with a circular metal clamp at on^ 
end which he snapped around 
Jamie's neck. Then he lifted the cat, 
dangling, from his cage and dropp^^^ 
him, wriggling, into the carrier 

In answer to my unspoken qrie^ 
tion, the attendant volunteered, 
avoid a lot of unnecessary unplca^ 
antries that way." 

I talked to Jamie all the 
home, but he was yowling so lou*! 
doubt that he heard me. He was a 
busy tearing the cardboard carrier t*^ 
bits. 

Whether 1 liked it or not. 
other cat had joined m\’ househok • 

Marvel Ings is a Tucson writer an 
animal lover. 
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I CALLED BYRON NELSON 


BY NILS NELSON 


T Ihis past year I worked in the 
sales department of a golf club 
corripany- My co-workers and I 
called pro shops, pitching the com¬ 
pany’s newest lines. In between calls 
we honed our games for the majors by 
putting on the carpet and hitting 
punch shots into the walls. We took 
turns vacuuming plaster confetti. 

Along with practice time, an¬ 
other beauty of the job was the 
WATS line. When the head pros we 
called were ''on the lesson tee," or it 
was 120 degrees in Phoenix and "the 
pro was all stocked up," we'd tap 
into our access codes and chat with 
friends and relatives around the 
country. With the company's owner 
driving his Bentley to the country 
club while we worked, no one felt 
particularly guilty about running up 
the phone bill. 

When the air conditioning died 
one morning in June, days went by 
with nothing from management but 
excuses. We unbuttoned our shirts, 
rolled up our sleeves, sat in front of 
electric fans and turned to golf day¬ 
dreams. 

Sedated by the heat, we fanta¬ 
sized about which great player we'd 
most want to have lessons with. Pal¬ 
mer got a vote, and Nicklaus. My 
idol had always been Byron Nelson, 
the father of the modern golf swing 
and as pure a shotmaker as ever 
lived. Ah, Byron Nelson, mentor to 
l^en Venturi and Tom Watson. A 
living legend. 

As the poet once said, "In a dark 
time the eye begins to see." In my 
moment of darkness, longing for in¬ 
spiration to break the dolor of my 
job, a vision suddenly shined: I would 
phone Byron Nelson. 

With a little luck and some re¬ 
search, I found Nelson's number and 
Wote it down on my notepad. Then I 
stared at it. And stared at it. A little 
voice told me to go ahead and call, 
that he was just a human being like 
myself. We even had the same last 
name. 


Who was I fooling? This was 
like calling the Pope of Golf. 

I forced my hand to rise. I dialed 
nis area code, then the number. In 
the refrigerator of my brain his 
phone began to ring—once, twice, 
^^nr times, eight times...no answer! I 
^ 9rnmed the phone down and leaped 
^^t of my chair, pacing the room like 
madman, eiddv with relief. I 


1 loovered 

home, 


giddy 
the plaster 


and went 


l)ays went by. Byron Nelson's 
lll^mber moved from my notepad to 
y 'Pallet, out of sight in my back 




But one Monday it hit me 
My hands started shaking and 
began pacing the floor. 1 went to n 
wallet and slipped out the creasi 
paper with Byron Nelson's phoi 
number. 1 picked up the phone. \ 
knees buckled. I put it down. 1 pick* 
It back up. I dialed...one ring, tv 
rings. 

Byron Nelson answered f 
phone. 


Years will go by—decades too, 1 
imagine but 1 will never forget the 
conversation 1 had with a compas¬ 
sionate gentleman who put me at 
ease as we talked, as golfers do, 
about the game they love. 

He told me how, after a long lay¬ 
off from playing, it was "just like 
starting over." At seventy-hve, his 
drives no longer went as far. "About 
200 yards," said Lord Byron, adding 
that it was becoming a struggle to 
break eighty, although he had 
recently shot par. I was shocked. 
Byron Nelson admitting he couldn't 
break eighty? If he was "starting 
over," maybe there was hope for me, 
too. 


yhat kind of game do you 
he asked in that distinct 
accent. In light of his forth- 
ess, this was no time for some- 
:e myself to equivocate, 
ither side of eighty," 1 an- 
T "depending on the putts." 
hat's good," he affirmed, 
good." 

t more than that, Byron Nel- 
as open with me, more open 
the situation called for. He 
d on private matters, expres- 
‘elings that he was in no way 
J to confide to someone who 
merely called to pay his re- 
He gave of himself. 

I lucky, iny daydream came 
had a lesson from Byron Nel- 
.ot on how to hold the club or 
time my swing, but a lesson m 
ty and candor. A lesson about 

id life. 

mppose the closest 111 ever 
o winning the U.S. Open was 
/elve-footer I made on the 
■ug. But that's OK. Now, when 
the first tee and the local ace 
tting around with the head 
off his oil-hardened persim- 
Iriver, I smile to myself and 
things in their proper per- 


Former Tucsonan Nils Nelson lives 
in California. 


VS 40% OFF! 

SHEEPSKIN 
SEAT COVERS 


They're Warm In The Winter...Cool In The Summer! 



Our imported custom double cap covers are made of 
100% Genuine Sheepskin. Handcrafted from the finest 
premium pelts, our tailored covers wrap around the seat, 
top and bottom... Several styles and colors... over 100 
pair in stock. 


5839 E. SPEEDWAY 
TUCSON 
Phone 721-8787 





Patagonia clothing and equipment for outdoor 
adventure is available in Tucson exclusively at 
the Summit Hut. 


backpacking & 
mountaineering 
\ suDDlies 
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3655 N. Oracle 888-6007 
4044 E. Speedway 325-1554 
990 E. University 792-0562 
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JEFFS CLASSICAL 
RECORD SHOPPE 

2556 N. CAMPBELL 327-0555 
(Next to Katherine & Co) Mon-Sat 10-9 



BUSTED! 

Handcuffs fora javehna helper. 

BY BYRD BAYLOR 
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EXPENSIVE LOOKING HAIRCUTS 

FOR SAME DAY APPOINTMENT CALL 327-2472 
4645 E. FT. LOWELL (at Swan). 




I always like those meditations on 
country life that rural writers 
send in to magazines for city folk 
to read. Mostly, they talk about bird 
migrations and canning peaches and 
long fall walks with the dog and soft 
night rains. Everything is pastoral 
and peaceful. 

Well, here's my country story, 
but it is about SWAT teams and hand¬ 
cuffs and guns—and one infant jave- 
lina. 

Here's the background. 

Out in the hills everyone knows 
that during javelina hunting season 
there are going to be a few dead and 
dying javelina babies that the hunt¬ 
ers have left behind. Since javelina 
mate all year, the young are born all 
year. It is legal for hunters to kill 
females, legal to leave the defense¬ 
less young to starve or freeze. 

One evening in January during 
bow hunting season, my son was driv¬ 
ing home when he noticed a dead 
javelina in the road. It was a tiny 
thing, not more than a day old, and 
it had been hit by a car. 

He stopped. Farther back off the 
road, he found the remains of the 
mother. She had been butchered 
There beside the little pile of blood 
and skin was another baby. It was 
severely dehydrated, shaking, bare¬ 
ly alive, still with the umbilical 
cord. He wrapped his coat around it 
and carried it to his truck. 

He drove into town for canned 
milk, baby bottle and medicine drop¬ 
per, then sat up all night trying to 
get the javelina to take some nour¬ 
ishment. At first, she refused the 
bottle or dropper but would lick a 
few drops of diluted milk off his 
hand. 

Luckily, another man who lives 
nearby had raised four other or- 


BHIY SCHWEfTZER-JOHNSON 

phaned babies and successfully re¬ 
turned them to the herd, so he knew 
what to do. Together, they shared 
the night shifts. 

At first, the baby was fed every 
hour and a half and the wood stove 
was kept going day and night to keep 
her warm. She graduated from medi¬ 
cine dropper to bottle, then to baby 
cereal mixed with milk, and finally 
began to nibble slivers of vegetables 
and wild greens. 

She went in and out of the house 
at will, was never caged or fenced, 
but, true to her herd-animal instinct, 
she usually wanted to be touching 
someone. At night she would climb 
up on the bed and snueele under the 
blankets. 

By mid-February, she was eating 
well and taking only one bottle a 
day. We all knew it wouldn't be long 
before she would be ready to meet 
other javelinas. 

Then, early in the morning on 
February 23, my son stepped outside 
his house. The javelina, as usual 
was at his heels. Somebody yelled, 
"Hit the ground, son of a bitch," and 
seven heavily armed men ran toward 
him, one of them cocking his gun as 
he ran. 

You see, the hunter who kille^^ 
her mother did nothing illegal. Bui 
the person who saved her life 
is against the law to possess a wiki 
animal in our state. 

In fact, the Arizona Game and 
Fish Department will pay a reward 
of $250 to anyone who turns in such a 
criminal. 

My son was handcuffed for mor^' 
than three hours while his hou>‘^ 
was searched by officers from 
Game and Fish department and 
partment of Public Safetv. 

They went through paf^^^ 
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,ked into insulation in the ceiling, 
-irched books and shelves and 
triers and kitchen cabinets, ripped 
a poster on the wall to see what was 
behind it. 

There were two other people in 
the house, an eight-year-old boy and 
a fifteen-year-old girl who are 
family friends. When my son asked 
one of them to call me in Tucson, they 
were told not to use the telephone. 

More background: My son and I 
own adjoining but separate property. 
His is in his name; mine is in my 
name. He pays his taxes; I pay mine. 
We have different last names. 

The search warrant for my son’s 
house had his name and land de¬ 
scription and the name of the friend 
who had helped him care for the 
javelina. 

You'd think for such a major 
event they might have checked on 
the ownership of my house if they 
wanted to search it too, but they 
didn't. Four armed men came into my 
house and left a search warrant 
which was a copy of the one they 
had used for my son’s house. 

They spent more than an hour 
going through my personal papers, 
manuscripts, income tax records, dres¬ 
ser drawers, book shelves, laundry, 
linens. They opened a tin of tea. 
They even moved the Virgin of 
Guadalupe out of her niche in the 
fireplace and looked behind the 
Yaqui Pascola masks on the wall. 
They moved five or six pots of cactus 
outside the front door, pulled a 
Candelaria plant out of a ceramic 
planter and threw it on the ground. 

Their effort paid off, though. 
They found a thirty-year-old bles¬ 
sed eagle feather which had been 
given to me by a medicine man in 
New Mexico. It was hanging by my 
desk beside an Albert Einstein quote 
concerning the equal value of all life. 
1 kind of hope they took the time to 
read it. 


desk^^^ scattered on my 

Then there was a ceramic fetish 
ox which held a few more feathers 
ant some turquoise and more shells 
and a few pretty rocks. 

.So they left me a pink "seizure 
notice" for "numerous raptor feath- 

VVhen my son was released, he 
called me m Tucson. 1 later called 
he Game and Fish department to 
ns w ^y they had been in my house. 
Ihe man told me they had decided 
not to prosecute for the feathers. I 
asked why not. He said the person in 
charge had made that decision. 1 
asked whether the fact that the 
search was illegal could have had 
anything to do with the decision, but 
he said he could not talk to me be¬ 
cause the javelina case was pending. 

My son went to court, pleaded not 
guilty, and asked for a jury trial. He 
was told he could be fined up to 
$1,000 but they would be willing to 
let him off for $120. He still insisted 
on a trial. 

So far about thirty people have 
offered to testify and calls are still 
coming in. Somebody pointed out 
that if he had bought a hunting 
license and killed the javelina he 
would not have been in any trouble at 
all. Somebody else suggested that if 
he would promise to kill three or 
four maybe they’d forgive him for 
trying to save one. 

There is only one thing I feel 
guilty about. A few years ago the 
Game and Fish department asked me 
to make a film with them for Ari¬ 
zona schools. It was from a book of 
mine on desert animals. I did it, and 
Tm sorry that I put my name on any- 
thing connected with those people. 
I’ll try to make amends. 

Editor's Note: The County Attorney's 
office has dismissed all charges in 
the javelina case. 


They also found a small pouch, a 
iT^edicine pouch which held other 
smaller pouches full of crystals, tur¬ 
quoise, shells and stones. The front of 
Ihe pouch was decorated with a duck 
rather. The feather was ripped off 


aylor has written several award- 
children’s books and a novel 
ndians in Tucson, Yes is Better 
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For the rare and the beautiful 
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WHY MEN FIGHT 

Oh, the usual reasons: boredom, depression, low self-esteem. 


Massacre on the Gila: An Account of 
the Last Major Battle Between 
American Indians, with Reflections 
on the Origin of War 
By Clifton B. Kroeber and Bernard L. 
Fontana (University of Arizona 
Press) $26.50, 231 pages. 


The Gila massacre was a major 
action that caused the deaths of 


BY JOHN DURHAM 


nearly all of a force of at least a 
hundred raiders who attacked a 
Maricopa village near the mouth of 
the Santa Cruz River. The tables 
were turned when a force of some 
thousand Pimas came to the aid of 
the Maricopas. Travelers for a long 
time after could see the desert strewn 



TUCSON AUDUBON SOCIETY 

300 E. University Blvd. #120 
Tucson, AZ. 85705 
(602) 629-0510 
Mon - Sat 10 - 3, Thur to 6 


MAY 11: 

5:00 pm - Dinner 
7:30 pm - Who is 
the Urban Coyote? 


RARE BIRD ALERT 
(602) 798 • 1005 



WE'VE MOVED! 

To Sth & University (in the YWCA Bldg.) 


“If I were a city father, I’d hand a free copy of 
this book to every school kid, tourist, realtor, and 
drugstore cowboy in Tucson." —Donald Worster 



PROG 

■^lifOUNTAIN 

by Charles Bowden 
& Jack Dykinga 

$19.95 at bookstores now 
published by 

The University of Arizona Press 


It will change the way you look at the Catalinas. 


with human bones. 

The importance of this event he 
less in that it was the last majo 
incident of purely intra-native war 
fare than in its availability as 
recent (1857) example of the kind o 
warfare that must have occurred ii 
pre-Columbian times. The weapon 
were warclubs, staves and arrow 
(sometimes tipped with snake anc 
spider venom or the slime of rotter 
meat). Many of the Pimas hac 
horses, but they did most of thei 
fighting on foot, and the attack 
ers—mostly Yumas (Quechans) 

Mohaves and Yavapais—had jus 
walked 160 desert miles from thei 
villages near the Colorado. The 
horse was esteemed by these people 
mainly as a source of food. 

The special significance of thi; 
book is that it generates a surprisinj 
and somewhat heretical theory o 
war's origin, and illuminates some 
old arguments about the nature o 
"human nature." 

"Our contention is that then 
exists a single factor common to al 
warfare which in some way ma’ 
help explain its existence in humai 
affairs," say the authors. This is 
bold declaration and an ambitiou 
proposal—too ambitious, I think, t 
be adequately discussed in the scar 
ten pages devoted to it. 

Anyway, Kroeber and Fontan 
that the prehistoric origin c 
organized warfare seems to coincid 
with the Neolithic development c 
agriculture because the new soci; 
order caused a redistribution c 
abor. When women's life-nurturin 
household duties came to include tf 
cultivation of crops, the men's trad 
tional role as hunters and provide 
became insignificant. The men b. 
came couch potatoes and suffered tf 
agonies of the unemployed—bon 
dom, depression and low self-esteer 
To recapture their lost status, tf 
men invented organized warfar 
a ong with the secret societies an 
elaborate rituals that glorified tf 
warrior ethic. 

Kroeber and Fontana do not insi 

that this happened in all Neolith 
cultures. In fact, they cite as ev 

seem al f 

also to have enjoyed a fairl 


equitable distribution of work and 
social dignity between men and 
women. But the theory is flexible 
enough to cover even such nomadic 
hunter-gatherer cultures as the 
Sioux: 

"Killing buffalos must have been 
fairly costly in terms of human 
energy, especially that of the males 
who were most likely the hunters. 
The horse altered the energy equa¬ 
tion: the horse, rather than men, did 
most of the work and the whole 
process was speeded up such that in a 
relatively short time more than 
enough meat, hides, sinew, and so 
forth, could be acquired to supply not 
only immediate needs but to provide 
a surplus as well. This means that 
men afoot, who had plenty of 
meaningful work to do, as men on 
horseback found themselves with an 
overabundance of leisure time and, 
conceivably as well, in a threatened 
status position vis-a-vis women." 

Whatever the validity of the 
theory in prehistory, it stirs some 
disturbing recognitions of our own 
society, where the wastrel drones of 
female-dominated ghetto cultures 
become professional criminals (war¬ 
riors) for many reasons besides need 
and greed. It also suggests that our 
official military establishment, and 
the jingoistic macho patriotism at 
grass roots, may have much to do 
with the spiritual alienation of 
modern work. And perhaps it is no 
accident that the great revival of 
militarism under the present ad¬ 
ministration coincides in time with a 
massive breakdown of traditional 


iiiciitf-remaie roies. 


Before embarking on such specula- 
tions, however, it would be interest 
ing to see how the theory might be 
supported (or contradicted) by sue 
diverse warrior cultures as ib^ 
Vikings, the Spartans and, especia* 
ly, the romance cultures of EuropO' 
where the rituals of chivalry 
closely related to the special an*^ 
mystical status of women in aristo 
cratic medieval society. 

Meanwhile, there's plenty 
food for thought in this book a^ 
stands, though the authors' bm^ 
survey of previous anthropolog^^'^^ 
literature on the origins ot 
indicate the surface has bareh bt^^^ 
scratched, 1 do hope Kroeber a^^^^ 
Fontana will develop their ^^ 
further. 
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TUCSON DAYS AND NIGHTS 

BY CHARLES BOWDEN 



T l he snow is leaving the moun¬ 
tains as I listen to the matter-of- 
fact voice. The voice has two 
things to tell me. Which side of the 
yard is best for planting the rose? 
Consider light, insects, soil moisture, 
all these subtle needs of leaf and 
root. That is one thing. 

The other is the bust. It was an 
innocent roadblock, the car was 
clean, no record, no clues. But they 
found it. There were several days in 
jail then finally bond. It was going 
to be the last trip—each trip is al¬ 
ways going to be the last trip. The 
jurisdiction happens to look good, 
very good, the docket packed with 
federal business, the attorneys bored 
by anything less than a ton or a 
couple of million dollars. There are 
no priors, there is reason for optim¬ 
ism. 

Music pours from excellent 
speakers. There is no television, a 
matter of principle, and the walls 
stare back with row after row of 
books. It often seems this way. The 
drug business has become ordinary 
business in this city. 

You go to a street, pick up the 
vehicle, drive across the country, 
drop the vehicle on a certain street, 
walk away. You meet no one. There 
is an envelope with money, you fly 
home. Go back to work, meet those 
bills, listen to good music. Wonder 
where the rose should be planted. 

Is there enough light in the 
backyard? Which side of the yard is 
best? 

Spring is in the air, the hot days 
come with gifts of eighty or eighty- 
ive degrees, and then another front 
^oars through and the world goes 
and windy for a day. This is a 
ot day. We sit in the South Side 
the tables packed with 
^^viog bowls of soup. He 
^^s at a relative across the room 
^ tells me of the man's job. He sells 
ana ' ^ store in the barrio 

trad ^ ^^Il^cts the payments. The 
P‘''P‘'>gos; they buy 
the ^ ^ * want and then when 

‘ drabs that go on forever, 
inter ^ cares—what with the 
nlder* relative comes over, an 
With ‘^'^•ic'fiuished looking 

bri(.f|y smile and they chatter 

keeni-,"^ ^P'Xiish, two homeboys 
My f P family matters, 

' dend drinks light beer and 


they joke about this fact. Who would 
have thought such a fate would ever 
befall them? 

The business works in this man¬ 
ner. When the federal checks come in 
for the Indians, he gets in his car 
with a gun and a huge sum of money 
and makes his rounds on the reserva¬ 
tion. Each customer signs the federal 
check in his presence and then hands 
it over. The man hauls out his big 
roll of bills and peels off what 
portion of the check the customer 
gets to keep. And then he drives off. 
This is not the Price Club. This is 
how you get a television or refrig¬ 
erator if you are not the type of 
person who can trade at the Price 
Club. 

My friend thinks his relative is 
a little foolish. The gun is illegal, 
but then many carry them on the 
reservation. No, that is not it. It is 
this habit of giving rides to Mexi¬ 
cans who sneak across the border. 
Twice the Border Patrol has stopped 
him and badgered him about his 
passengers. What if they get nasty 
and find the gun and make an issue of 
it^ Outside the window, cars parade 
down 22nd Street. It is a very warm 
day and everyone can smell spring in 
the air. 

The birds are going crazy with 
lust as 1 walk into La Frontera Clinic 
on 29th Street. The clinic seems 
surrounded by nature in overdrive. 
She walks me through the calm 
halls with their gentle colors and 
posters shouting yes to life. This is 
where people with problems come 
seeking answers. 1 remember the 
building as a sanctuary for wounded 
children, kids beaten, kids used as 
sexual objects, kids scared by homes 
and streets not designed for kids at 

till. 


We walk across the parking lot 
to the new building. There are guys 
in T-shirts pounding nails, nice tans 
roasting in the spring air. She is 
buoyant. The building will be an 
answer, she is sure of it. We stroll 
through rooms that are not yet 
rooms, just a cement slab, no roof, 
some exterior walls, the framing of 
wood marking off the different zones 
of use. She is excited—here will be 
the nursery, the toddler rooms, a 
little pool, fun, help, positive feel¬ 
ings in a world that seems to shout 
No! too often. When 1 first met her 
years ago she went from school to 
school with a puppet show that 
taught kids to say no to people who 
wanted to fondle them or do much 
worse. She did therapy with chil¬ 
dren who had been fondled or experi¬ 
enced much worse. After awhile, she 
could not do that any longer. No one 
lasts too long in such work. The kids 
get to you, the looks in their eyes. 

But the new building, the new 
techniques, the new package of 
therapies will make a difference, 
she is certain of it. In the spring sun¬ 
shine, I am certain of it also. I want 
to believe in the idea and in the city 
that will finance the idea. I look 
north and see the Santa Catalina 
mountains watching the city with 
indifference. This is a difficult town 
to live in and be down. Conviction 
and belief are in the air. 

I go home up Ninth Street and a 
building burns across from the 
Shanty on Fourth Avenue, the smoke 
a white plume into the warm blue 
sky. Neighbors stand around while 
the firefighters work the fire from a 
cherry picker. The streets are in a fog 
as smoke reels off the blaze. Over¬ 
head the Air Force’s Thunderbirds 
entertain the city with aerial stunts 


and the heads of the people turn 
from the fire to the explosive flying 
and back to the fire. Everything 
seems to be entertainment. 

That night a front moves 
through, the sky goes to cloud and 
the temperature begins to sink. At 
ten, the phone rings, a warm voice 
from Oklahoma begins speaking, the 
voice of a friend I have lost touch 
with over the years. He is coming to 
town next week. His wife needs a 
major operation, one of those radical 
techniques, and the University Medi¬ 
cal Center is the place where it must 
be done. He will need a room, the 
stay could go on for three or four 
weeks. 

We avoid the knives, the oper¬ 
ating theater, the horrible odds and 
talk of the weather which, of course, 
will be good, and of restaurants and 
things to see and do. People to meet, 
colleagues he can look up at the 
university. It will be fine. Yes, fine. 

No one could have planned a city 
like this one. If they had, there 
would be no question where the rose 
should go in the yard and no one 
would get busted and need bail, 
televisions and refrigerators would 
be available to all at reasonable 
terms and the woman's eyes would 
not sparkle with the promise of the 
healing inherent in the unfinished 
building behind the clinic. And no 
buildings would burn and spume 
smoke into the warm afternoon sky 
while jets play like gods overhead. 
The mountains would not even be a 
possibility, they are much to large 
and grand for any plans. The uni¬ 
versity hospital would have much 
less work if the plans had been 
properly drawn and executed. 

But of course there never was a 
real plan. Just people, and people 
make mistakes and people need 
help. No there never was a plan, the 
city is messy, our lives tattered and 
full of odd surprises. And that is 
why the people keep coming here 
and no one seems anxious to leave. 

As the days grind on, the birds 
seem to go berserk with spring, the 
feathers shine and the songs riddle 
the air with bursts of sound. 

In the morning paper, 1 read 
about an abundance of cedar Wvi\- 
wings in the city. The experts say 
they are seeking shelter from the 
storm. I 1 
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HAL GOULD 



He is thirty-one years old and the father of a one- 
year-old child. His sisters run a Vietnamese restaurant in 
Tucson (The Three Sisters. 2226 N. Stone). Vi/hen 
Saigon fell in April, 1975, they got out three days 
before the North Vietnamese seized the capita. eir 
brother did not. Six years later he arrived in the Unite 
States, "very skinny" according to one sister. He stiii 
speaks very little English. For the past four months he 
has been out of vi/ork and takes care of his c i . e 
says he will do anything. 

In April, 1975, the North took over the South 
I was ol tke Army base, a second heutenant 
Everyone went back to their families and g 
normal. But after one month, they call up 
everyone who had been in the Army to go report to 


them, everyone who had been an officer. They say 
you will go to school but only for a few days. 

You go out in the jungle, you cut trees, you hoe 
the earth. You make the garden. Sometimes you 
dig up a bomb and you die. You get a handful of 
rice a day and maybe a yam. If you were a big 
man, if you were famous, you were beaten every 
day. They hit anywhere they want to. It is hard 
and you are hungry. Sometimes you hoeing and you 
take a piece of corn in the field. If they catch you 
they beat you or shoot you. Your family must bring 
you food if you are to live. 

You have to listen and you have to work 
harder. You see, that’s the way you can get out. 

After five years I am released. My mom she 
pay gold to some people that have a boat and 


they take me to Hong Kong. I am in Hong Kong 
a year or so. I came to the United States in 1982. 

Here you live like a human being. Over ther^i 
when the Communists came, you were not a 
being. You lived like an animal. Anything 
better. 

Here you have freedom, you can work, 
your own life. Under Communism there is a lot o 
worry, a lot of stress. 

In the United States I learned to be 
electrical technician. I went to school. 1 ^ ^ 
willing to do anything, any kind of work. I 
been in Tucson two years. 

I miss everything about Vietnam. I 
someday I can go back there and live. But not^ 
the Communists. 
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“You’d be amazed at what a little 
exercise can do...just ask my daughter. 
She thought she was too tired to 
exercise. Now she’s found she was 
> tired...because she didn’t.” 

Shouldn’t you belong 
to Naturally Women?... 

Naturally. 


Eastside 
6880 E. Broadway 

722-3700 

Northwest 

4343 N. Oracle 

292-0500 

Tucson’s Only Fitness 
Center Exclusively 
for Women. 


Mother 
Knows 
Best! 





























